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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Panoplist. 


SINNERS, IN A SPIRITUAL SENSE, 
BLIND AND DEAF. 


Hear, ye deaf; and look, ye blind, 
that ue may see...ds. xiii, 18. 


Ir we consider these words as 
prophetic, they have reference to 
the period of our Savior’s ad- 
vent, when the Gentiles should 
be brought into the holy family 
of God; and, thus received, they 
are an earnest expostulation with 
the Gentiles to forsake their 
idolatry, and receive the illu- 
mination of the Gospel. The 
prophet, however, addressed 
himself immediately to the Jews, 
and designed to reprove them 
for their unbelief and rejection 
of the truth. His language is 
strong and impressive; and, as 
the persons addressed were fa- 
vored with the natural organs of 
sight and hearing, no candid 
mind will be liable to mistake 
his meaning. He here exhibits, 
with affecting emphasis, the 
moral state of all men; while un- 
renewed by the Holy Ghost; and, 
by his example, he furnishes’ us 
with divine authority, as to the 
manner in which the impenitent 
Should be addressed. At this 
dime I would direct the reader’s 
Vou. X. 


attention to the solemn truth, 
that 

Impenitent sinners are, in a 
Spiritual sense, deaf and blind, 

A person, who has always 
been destitute of the bodily or- 
gan of sight, is unable te form 
just conceptions of external ob- 
jects. The sun may shine in 
the glory of a cloudless sky, 
while to him all is total dark- 
ness. Describe to him, in the 
most lively colors, the beauties 
of creation, and you fail to give 
him any suitable ideas of these ob- 
jects, because he never saw them. 

Moral and religious truths 
are as distinct objects of vision 
to the mind, as the earth, the 
sun, or any material substance, 
is to the eye. The holy charac- 
ter of God, for instance, may be 
discerned with perfect clearness; 
and it abideth forever, an object 
of delightful contemplation. 
The same holds true of the 
character of Christ as Mediator. 
The loveliness of truth is, like- 
Wise, an object of distinct vision; 
and may be scen and contem- 
plated with as much fixedness 
and certainty, as any material 
object. 

Holiness and sin, in their 
true character, are other objects 
of distinct vision. So also is 
the divine law. 


Its beauty and 
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excellence are viewed with un- 
utterable delight, by all who love 
its precepts, and are properly 
awed by its sanctions. But the 
holy character of God,—the 
complete, perfect character 
of Christ,—the loveliness of 
truth,—holiness and sin,—with 
the glories of the divine law, are 
objects, which the natural eye 
seeth not. These are spiritual 
objects, and can be discerned on- 
ly by a spiritual vision. This 
spiritual vision, exists in those 
only, who have a temper and 
disposition harmonizing with 
the divine law, and pleased with 
the perfect character of Jeho- 
vah. When this temper and 
disposition are possessed, the 
things of the Spirit of God are 
received; the person enjoys 


spiritual light; and the secret of 


the Lordis with him. 

I make these observations, 
for the purpose of leading you, 
my readers, to just views, on 
this important and _ essential 
point in theology, and of making 
a proper distinction between 
that discernment, which arises 
from a well-informed under- 
standing, and the discernment, 
which accompanies atemper and 
disposition harmonizing with 
the divine law. The latter isa 
spiritual discernment, and com- 
prises, all that is intended by 
spiritual knowledge. 

Unless, my readers, your 
views are correct on this point, 
you are novices in religion, and 
are not prepared to reap the best 
advantage from attention to the 
subject now under considera- 
tion. The persons addressed by 
the prophet are biind, but their 
blindness is of a peculiar charac- 
ter—the destitution of spiritual 
discernment. ‘They know not 


the true character of God. 
They discern not the loveliness 
of truth. And, in addition to 
this dreadful and universal mal- 
ady, they are deaf:—deaf to the 


- calls cf hope;—deaf to the invi- 


tations of mercy;—deaf to the 
threatenings of the divine law;— 
deafto the intreaties of com- 


passion. 


Can it be necessary to go into 
an elaborate proof, that this Is 
the deplorable and affecting con- 
dition of all the impenitent: 
One might weil suppose that 
the evidence, which is constant- 
ly exhibited, of this fact, wouid 
banish every doubt from tne 
mind, and fasten an unshaken 
conviction upon it. 

Had the sinner just views of 
the divine law, could he ieel in- 
different towards it, and know- 
ingly transgress it? Did he dis- 
cern the glory of the divine 
character; could he be silent, un- 
grateful, and rebellious? But in 
his present state he finds fault 
with the divine dispensations; 
contends with God as partial and 
unjust; gives the reins to his 
selfish appetites, and habitually 
disobeys. Nor does he perceive 
the beauty of holiness, or the 
nature of sin. The former ney- 
er excites his desires; the latter 
never excites his disgust, in it- 
self considered. Its delusive 
objects he pursues, with all the 
intenseness of an eager, insati- 
ate appetite: and this too, when 
assured by God himself, that the 
end of these thingsis death. Nor 
docs he perceive the loveliness 
of truth, and therefore rejects 
it. His dislike will be great, in 
proportion to ile eleamess and 
force with which the truths of 
the Gospel are exhibited. Hence 
sinners often denounce, as false 
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and unintelligible, some of the 
plain, essential truths of the Bi- 
ble; those precious truths, which 
delight and support the humble 
believer They may professed- 
ly receive the Gospel as a sys- 
tem of truths, that are correct 
and obligatory; but the system, in 
their hands, becomes so garbled, 
that it loses its divine form, and 
loveliest features. The habitual 
disregard of these truths, as 
manifested in their lives, proves 
them to be insensible to the ex- 
celience of revelation. How 
uniformly do they neglect to 
study the Scriptures But why 
neglect them! All, who discern 
the excellency of the doctrines, 
which the Sacred Volume con- 
tains, delight to examine the 
word of God; and they dwell, 
with joyful particularity, upon 
its sublime, ennobling, consoling 
discoveries. 

How palpably absurd would it 
be toimagine,that the person, who 
beholds and relishes the beauties 
and sublimities of the material 
creation, should yet never con- 
template them, and never speak 
ofthem, Sucha course could 
be pursued by him only, who 
was born blind,or who, with the 
loss of his eyes, had also lost all 
recollection of what he once be- 
held. Nor can any one ration- 
ally doubt, that all are in total 
spiritual darkness,who do noi feel 


a peculiar interest in the Gospel, 


delight its lovely truths, and glo- 
ry in its institulons. The lan- 
guage of facts must be the lan- 
guage of conviction. And what 
the sinner’s habitwal conduct de- 
clares to be true respecting 
nlinself, it is madness to deny. 
Equally striking and affecting 
is the evidence, that the spirit 
vally blind are, likewise, spiritu- 
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ally deaf. God calls them to 
the belief and practice of the 
truth;—he invites them in the 
most endearing and moving 
strains;—he sets before them, 
and proffers as their portion, all 
the happiness of which they are 
susceptible; but they remain un- 
moved, and will not obey. He 
admonishes them, reproves 
them, and threatens them, with 
all the terrors of Omnipotence in 
anger, but they still remain un- 
moved, and refuse to obey. In 
his Providence, by frowns and 
smiles, he solemnly enforces the 
calls, intructions, and invitations 
of his word; but they regard 
Him not. Why? If all this does 
not move them, what can effect 
the object! Ah! they are deaf, 
They have not heard. TZzkeir 
ears have they closed. 

The language of Scripture is 
explicit on this subject. The 
passage at the head of this pa- 
per is fulland plain. Hear, ye 
deaf; and look, ye 6lind, that ye 
may see. The same truth is 
stated in the 16th verse of the 
sume chapter. J will bring the 
bitnd by a@ way that they knew 
not. Also verse 6,7, J the Lord 
have called thee to ofienthe btind 
eyes. The passage from the 
prophet i is quoted by St. Luke. 
Ihe Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, decause he hath anointed me 
to frreacn the Gospel to the poor. 
and recovering of sight fo the 
blind. Qur Savior, indeed, restor- 
ed sight to.those who were natur- 
ally blind. But this constituted a 
very small portion of the great 
work, which he canie to accom- 
plish. He gave himself asacri- 
fice, that such as are sfiritually 
biind might receive their sight 
and be saved. 1 Cor. i, 14, 
Lhe natural man receiveth net 
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the things of the Spirit of God; 
Jor they are foolishness unto him; 
neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discern- 
ed. _ As this blindness is seated 
in an evil heart, all those passa- 
ges, which declare the heart to 
be destitute of holiness,pvove the 
existence of the malady in ques- 
tion. We are taught it bythe 
apostle, when he says; Zhe car- 
nal mind ts enmity against God. 
Yeu hath he gqtickened, who 
were dead in tresfiasses and 
gins. 

This blindness to moral beau- 
ty, and deafness to the invita- 
ticns of mercy, are universal. 
No son or daughter of Adam is 
naturally exempt from them. 
Unless renewed by the Spirit 
of God, we ave now, and ever 
have been, acting under their in- 
fluence; and our conduct in a 
inoral view, is fitly represented 
by the prophet. Is. lix, 10. 
We grofe for the wall like the 
blind, and we grofie as if we had 
no eyes; we stumble at noon day 
as in the night. Hence trifles 
have been magnified in our esti- 
mation into objects of great mo- 
ment; and things of infinite val- 
ue have been considered as 
dross. 

We gain little by attending to 
this subject, unless we realize 
the truth, in relation to our- 
selves. I shall have accomplish- 
littie, indeed, by exinibitiag the 
invral blindness of sinners, if the 
reader barely assents to the 
truth,without any reference to his 
own situation. Let cach one be 
intreated to realize, that if im- 
penitent, he is enveloped in io- 
tal imoral darkness; blind to the 
beauty ot holiness, to the lovell- 
ness of truth, to the nature of 
sin, and to the true character of 


- 


Jehovah. Although he has eyes, 
he sces not; though he has ears, 
he hears not. And were he to 
be translated to heaven, and set 
down belore the throne of God 
and the Lamb, the same dark- 
ness would cover him, unless 
his heart were changed. No 
object would meet his eye, 
which could afford him pleas- 
ure. All the glories of the 
heavenly state would be hid from 
his view, because they are spir- 
itually discerned. Such is the 
deplorable state of man while 
unrenewed: such the alarming 
state of all, who have not receiv- 
ed Christ by faith, and chosen 
him as their friend and portion. 
ALPHA. 


For the Panoplist. 


ON KEEPING SATURDAY EVEN? 
ING AS A PART OF HOLY 
TIME. 


Our venerable ancestors trans- 
mitted to us, in their rich lega- 
cy of habits and institutions, the 
strict conscientious observance 
of Saturday evening. Whether 
this period is more properly 
considered as a part of holy time, 
than Sabbath evening, I shail not 
now inguire. Every serious roan 
will admit, that the one or the 
other Ought, as a part of the 
Sabbath, to be coiisecrated to the 
service of God. Every such 
man, likewlse, will observe with 
warm the general disregard, 
if not with self-reproach his in- 
dividual negiect, of this solemn 
seuson. Let us look, for the 
proof of this disregard, into our 
families and our hearts. The 
business of the week is urged 
with redoubled vigor, as the 
Shades of Saturday evening ve- 
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gin to fall. How rarely do any 
of us find every secular employ- 
ment ended on that day, with the 
setting sun. The farmer, the 
mechanic, the merchant, the 
mistress of a family, has still to 
finish some arrangements, which 
encroach on the time of their 
Maker. When the business of 
the day is at length brought toa 
close, instead of that elevated 
devotion, with which we should 
ever approach our glorious 
Creator, Redeemer, and Sancti- 
fier, how often do we present 
before him the unworthy offer- 
ing of a wearicd, distracted at- 
tention, cold and languid affec- 
tions, the lifeless service of a 
heart still clinging to the world, 

Many, whoare generally con- 
scientious, are apt, I fear, to 
consider Saturday evening as an 
introduction to the Sabbath, 
rather than as a part of it. They 
are willing to withdraw them- 
selves gradually from worldly 
thoughts and employments. [est 
the transition should be too ab- 
rupt, they take for their evening 
reading some sober history, 
perhaps Miss Adams’s History cf 
the Jews; or the Miscclilany, Ke- 
views, or Literary and Philo- 
sephical Intelligence of the 
Christian Observer, or the Pan- 
oplist. The student examines, 
perhaps, the merits of Middle- 
ton on the Article, the Disserta- 
tions annexed to Magee on 
Atonement, or takes up some 
knotty point of polemicai theol- 
ogy or biblical criticism. ‘To 
those, who thus misapply this 
valuable portion of time, 1 would 
say, are your affections, then, so 
lively, that you fear too rapid 
and teo high a flight? Is your 
mind so heavenly, that it needs 
to be bound down to earth? Are 


you already too apt to walk by 
faith and not by sight? Do you 
fear to become too holy, too 
much weaned from the world, 
too much devoted to your God, 
so that you give to secular pur- 
suits, those hours which He has 
called his own? so that standing 
on holy ground, you stili look 
back, with a longing eye, toward 
the cares and employments of the 
worid? 

ox days shalt thou labor and 
do ali thy work; but the seventh 
day ts the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God: in it thou shalt not do any 
work. #rom even unto even 
shall ye celebrate your Sabbaths. 
God has taken to himself the 
fuli space of one natural day. 
It is therefore no longer ours. 
If we spend any part of it, un- 
necessarily, in worldly thoughts, 
or worldly employments, we rob 
God of that which He has taken 
as his owe What is this but 
sacrilege?’ We rob ourselves. 
We squander part of the goldeu 
season consecrated to the attain- 
ment of eternal life; when God 
is peculiarly on the mercy seat, 
wailing to be gracious; when, ac- 
cording to the concurrent testi- 
mony of all Cnristians, the striv- 
ings of the Holy Spirit are most 
efficacious; when the beart is 
most open to His influence; 
when the means of grace are 
most effectual. We tempt his 
patience; we, In a manner, soli- 
cit him to give us up to hardness 
of heart; or, at least, to withdraw 
from us the light of his counte- 
nance. 

The neglect, of which I 
speak, ls extensive, is increas- 
ing. Wherever | go, | find it 
prevaicnt to an alarming Gegree. 
it is difficult for a traveller to 
spend Saturday night, even in 
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the house of a religious friend, 
as his duty demands. Before I 
am accused of exaggeration, let 
me beg the reader to look into 
his own practice. Isit not time 
for pious masters of families, 
who are anxious for their chil- 
dren’s salvation, and their own 
progress in holiness, to ponder 
these things deeply, and apply 
the remedy? C iio. 


For the Panoplist. 


ON COMING LATE TO PUBLIC 
WORSHIP. 


Mr. Editor, 

I wave long thought of troubling 
you with a few remarks upon 
the habit of coming late to pub- 
lic worship. I say the Aadéiz, be- 
cause I have observed, in a con- 
siderable number of congrega- 
tions, that some persons raredy 
come in, till aficr the service has 
commenced. 

Whether this is to be attribut- 
ed to sloth, or design, I shall not 
presume to determine. I 
strongly suspect, however, that 
in many cases, it Is owing to 
the former, and in some, at least, 
io the latter. 

if people rise ata late hour, 
as it cannot be denied that many 
do, on the Sabbath morning, it Is 
almost a matter of course, that 
they should be late in every 
thing, through the day. 

The suspicion may perhaps 
be deemed uncharitable; but a 
long course ot observation has 
led me to think, that the desire 
of being particulariy noticed, 


when they enter the house of 


God, induces some to enter it 
bute. 

It is certain, at any rate, that 
more than afew seem to derive 


more satisfaction from the stare 
of a full house, as they march 
through the aisles to their pews, 
making a full display of their 
persons and costly attire, than 
from the prayers, praises, and 
instructions of the sanctuary. 
But whatever may be the cause, 
or causes, of the habit in ques- 
tion, lam sure you will agree 
with me, Sir, that it is highly 
reprehensible. Iam aware, that 
occasional hindrances are una- 
voidable; but those persons who 
are always, or usually, or very 
frequently, among the last at 
public worship, can by no means 
be excused for their tardiness. 
If it is our duty to assemble 
with the people of God, in his 
house upon the Sabbath, then 
it is our duty to be there, in 
season, that we may unite in 
the introductory prayer, hear the 
Scriptures read, and join in the 
first singing. Surely that man 
must be a stranger to the spir- 
itual delights of public worship, 
who teels no desire to be pres- 
cnt atits commencement. Whas 
would be thought of a son, ora 
servant, who should cast such 
practical contempt upon the ap- 
pointments of his father, or mas- 
ter. Jf Ged, then, be a father, 
where is his honor? If he be « 
master, where is his fear? 
Further, it should be always, 
and solemnly, remembered, that 
no religious ordinances can be 
of the least avail, without the 
divine blessing: and what reason, 
let me ask, has any one to ex- 
pect such a blessing upon the 
latter part of the public service, 
if he carelessly, or intentionally, 
absents himself at the beginning. 
The persona! loss of the joiterey, 
in this case, though it may be in- 
finite, involving nothing Icss 
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than the loss of his soul, is not 
the only evil resulting from the 
habit under consideration. 

He injures others, as well as 
himself. His example, espe- 
cially if he be a person of conse- 
quence in the parish, is likely to 
be copied by a crowd of humble 
imitators. If he be a master of 
a family, his children and do- 
mestics will naturally walk in 
his steps. Nor is this all. By 
entering the assembiy after the 
exercises are begun, he disturbs 
almost the whole congregation. 
I have been pained exceedingly, 
at the noise and bustle, by which 
a large part of those, who wish 
to worship God without distrac- 
tion, have evidently been pre- 
vented from hearing the voice of 
the speaker. ‘This, as it strikes 
me, is at once a violation of an 
invaluable religious privilege, 
and an outrage upon one of the 
first rules of good breeding. 

If my neighbor makes it a 
point to be early at worship, that 
he may unite with his brethren 
in the first exercises, what right 
have I to disturb him in his de- 
votions? or what right has anoth- 
er to disturb me in the same cir- 
cumstances? 

I shall conclude for the pres- 
ent, with an anecdote, which I 
have some where miet with, and 
which I think worthy of being 
universally known and remem- 
vered. Anaged and pious iady, 
who lived some miles from the 
place of public worship, was ob- 
served to be always among the 
first at meeting. Being asked 
how it was possible for her, con- 
sidering her age and the dis- 
tance, to be there so early, she 
made this short but memorable 
reply: “tts apart of my reti- 
gion, not to disturb others in 
heirs.” MrkRos. 
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LETTER FROM A YOUNG LADY 
IN B TO HER FRIEND IN 
N 








To the Editor of the Panoplist. 
Sir, 

The enclosed letter, from a young la- 
dy in B— to her friend in this town, was 
handed to me a few days since, with a re- 
quest, that it might be forwarded to you, 
and (if you think it expedient) inserted 
in the Panoplist. Yours, &e. 


“MAN, my dear cousin, born 
with faculties which look for- 
ward into the depths of futurity, 
and with powers which are des- 
tined to flourish beyond the 
boundaries of time, is yet prone 
to fix his heart and affections on 
this passing world, as though it 
were an abiding filace, or could 
confer permanent satisfaction. 
With deiight he clings to this 
barren soil; and,  groveling 
among the insects of a day, here 
concentrates all his cares,desires 
and enjoyments. He builds his 
visionary Babel of future great- 
ness; lays out schemes for the 
acquirement of honors and eim- 
oluments; and flies irom one ob- 
ject to another, in search of 
happiness; but it constantly 
eludes his grasp. He finds by 
sad and reiterated disappoint- 
ments, that vanity and vexation 
of spirit is the proper inscrip- 
tion upon all things beneath the 
sun. Yes, my dear cousin, 
and unsatisfying are 
all the pleasures of time and 
sense, and utterly undeserving 
our supreme attachment. QO 
that we may be enabied tu rise 
above their fascinaiions, and 
drink copiously of those pure 
and heavenly joys, which flow 
from that river, which 1s clear es 
crystal, and which frroceedeth out 
of the throne of God and the 
Lamb. Durabie riches and 


righteousness, coysuimmate bles- 
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sedness and glory, are offered in 
the Gospel, without money and 
without firice. How sublimely 
glorious are the prospects of 
a Christian! The theme is 
too divinely grand for the dia- 
lect of mortals; it needs an an- 
gel’s eloquence to display its 
glories. Yonder is his home, his 
peaceful happy home; a region 
of cloudless day and everlasting 
light, never to be disturbed by a 
rising storm; where seraphim 
and cherubim and redeemed 
spirits strike their golden lyres 
to Immanuel’s praise, and all 
heaven resounds with the de- 
lightlul symphony;—where joys 
increase in number and In trans- 
port, and rivers of perennial 
pleasure flow, immense as the 
cravings of the deathless soul, 
and lasting as the ages of eterni- 
ty! O the wonders of sove- 
reign grace and redeeming love! 
If but one sinful sou! were re- 
newedand exalted to this vast, 
boundless happiness, to this un- 
rivalled glory and honor, how 
great and immeasurable would 
be the salvation’ But when 
countless myriads are redeemed 
out of every nation, and kindred, 
and tongue, snatched from the 
opening abyss of immediate ruin, 
and raised to the fruition of all 
this amazing glory, which eye 
hath not seen, norear heard. nor 
the heart of maz goatee 
how unparallejed, how amazing, 
how ineffably great inust be the 
compassion and grace of Christ. 
What prodigies of infinite love 
and power will the redeemed be, 
and how sweetly will they extol, 
and magnify, their great Deliv- 
erer, and vie with angcls, in the 
loudest notes of adoration and 
praise. 


“OQ, my cousin, how aggravat- 
edand dreadful will be eur con- 
demnation if we neglect so 
great salvation! Our Savior in- 
vites us to accept this salvation. 
Can we refuse? Can we pass by 
the mount of Calvary, and not 
lift our eyesto its summit? Can 
we slight that Love,which, in the 
person of our Lord, suffered and 
bied to save our guilty souls? 
If we can, we shal] not surely do 
it with impunity. Christ is now 
upon his mediatorial throne; but 
he leaves it soon for his dread 
tribunal; and then all his incor- 
rigible opposers, who would 
not bow to his golden sceptre, 
shall feel the awful indignation 
of the Lion of the tribe of Judah, 
seizing on his prey. O that you, 
my friend, may now In time lis- 
ten to the voice of the Charmer, 
and feel the powerful attractions 
of that cross, “where Christ, 
my Savior, lov’d and died.” O 
that you may join the little band 
of pilgrims marching to the rest 
of Canaan, and walk, with alace 
rity, in the path which con- 
ducts tothe summit of Zion. 
Though it isa straight and nar- 
row road, strewed with briars 
and thorns, yet here and there a 
cluster of the grapes of Eshcol 
refresh the traveller, and the 
heavenly glories of ‘Vabor shine 
on his path, as a proof that the 
ways of wisdom are ways of 
fileasantness, and ull her paths 
freace. Sweet, exquisitely sweet, 
is that rest, with whicn Jesus re- 
freshes the weary, and superla- 
lively happy is that man, that 
woman, that child, whose God 1s 
Jehovah. 

‘©; his, my dear cousin, Is what 
Iwant. Earth tas 1.0 charms 
for me. 


Its wifling toys, and in- 
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sipid pleasures, I have long since 
viewed with indifference; and 
have directed my eyes to the 
world above, where holiness and 
felicity forever, ever, reign. In- 
finitely rather would I reside in 
some obscure .hut, graced with 
the beauties of holiness and the 
fruits of the Spirit,and favored 
with the presence of the King of 
kings, than in the grandest 
earthly palace, swaying a scep- 
tre over obedient nations,and pos- 
sessed of all the joys and _pleas- 
ures of this nether world;—édut 
without a God. O,may we nev- 
er seek our portion here. Rath- 
er let us ascertain our title toa 
mansion in that celestial world, 
where the storms of adversity, 
and the billows of temptation, 
never arise;—“where time and 
pain and chance and death ex- 
pire.” Let us be solicitous to 
build upon a foundation, which 
the united assaults of earth and 
hell shall not shake—even the 
Rock of ages, the illustrious 
Corner-stone. Fixed upon this 
immoveable basis, we might 
meet with composure the great- 
est worldly calamities, smile at 
the approach of death, and look 
forward to the august scenes of 
the last great day, without dis- 
may or apprehension. How 
inconceivably important is it, 
that Christ should be formed in 
us, the hopfie of glory! And if the 
concerns of our souls are of in 
finite moment, do they not de- 
mand immediate attention? De- 
fer them not, my dear N—, for 
now ts the accefited time,and now 
ts the day of salvation. ‘Your 
time is on the wing; your days 
are taking their flight; and, 
when you have witnessed a few 
more rising and setting suns, 
you will be conversant with dis- 


Vou, X. 
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embodied spirits and with all the 
tremendous realities of eternity. 
Rest not, then, till you are shel- 
tered in the ark of safety; till 
you are prepared to meet your 
God. When you repose on your 
pillow. apply this question to 
your inmost soul; Am I prepare 
ed to die? For your eyes, in- 
stead of saluting the splendor 
of the next rising sun, may open 
in the eternal world. Did we 
know what was passing this in- 
stant in eternity would it not 
rouse to energy all cur dormant 
faculties, and awaken to activity 
our drowsy souls. Should we 
not exert every nerve to secure 
the bliss, which some are enjoy- 
ing, and avoid the agonies and 
torments, under which others 
are despairing? O,how highly 
should we appreciate every pas- 
sing moment; how indignantly 
should we scorn the trifles of a 
day; and how should we value our 
immortal souls, and the precious 
atonement of the Lamb of God, 
who saves from hell, and raises 
to heaven. 

If these things are true, they 
are of momentous importance; 
and, however we may evade their 
force now, the time is not re- 
mote, when we shall feel them 
in all their tremendous empha- 
Sis solemnity and power. O that 
we maynow feel their saluta- 
ry influence to the saving of our 
souls. O why, why, are we so 
supinely careless, when all that 
is interesting in heaven, or hell, 
hangs suspended on this ‘nch of 
time, this flying now. O, my 
dear N—, let me intreat you to 
live under a deep and habitual 
sense of eternal things. Real- 
ize the unutterable interests of 
a dying hour, the ineffable 


preciousness of your immortal] 
8 
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soul, and the amazing solemni- 
ties of the dread tribunal. 
Ponder on the word eternity; 
a word, which our language 

: is to» poor to explain; which 
our minds are too contracted 
to comprehend; but of which 
we shall ere long experience 
the meaning, in all its ew- 
Julimport. 1 cmnot but feel 
tenderly anxious for your future 
well being; I cannot but long 
that you should be a Christian. 
Asa proof of my ardent affec- 
tion, receive this trom your al- 
fectionate Pe 

June iO, 1815. 


THE DUTY OF CHRISTIAN 
ZEAL AND IMPORTUNITY. 


‘ON 


To the Editor of the Panoplist. 
) Sir, 
Tne enclosed essay is with diffidence sub- 
mitted to you, either to publish or sup- 
press, as you shall judge proper. I 
| would wish here to observe to you, that 
the Christian Chrurch in general, within 
the cirele of the writer's acquaintance, 
and = probably much further, sutfers 
greatly for want of practical picty, and 
a «diligent and spiriied exertion of its 
members for the prosperity of Zion. 
The tove and cares of this world appear 
to engross their principal attention. 
Although doctrinal Kuowledge is, in 
many insta.ces, very imperfect, yet it 
far exceeds a personal obedience to the 
plain commands of Seripture. If this 


piece should not be thought worthy of 


insertion, it is highly probable, that 
another picce, on a subject of « similar 
nature, might be the mean of exciting 
many reade:s of the Panoplist toa more 
diligent ard zealous atiention to eter- 
nal things. 
Dec. 10, 1813. 


By Christian zeal and importu- 
nity are here meant an ardent 
affection for the Christian relig- 


ion, and a constant solicitude, 


4 
' (expressed by words and ac- 
tions,) for the advancement of 
the Redcemer’s kingdom in the 
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world. The object of this zeal 
and importunity is not the pro- 
motion of any secular interest, 
but the extension of evangelical 
truth. These active principles 
are necessary both for the ad- 
vancement of individual piety, 
and the progress*’of religion in 
general. As these exercises of 
the mind proceed from a cordial 
love to God, and a deep sense of 
the reality and importance of 
cternal things, they may justly 
be considered fas an evidence of 
Christian piety. The Christian 
graces are active principles; and, 
when once implanted in the 
heart, are to be cherished and 
improved, only by a lively exer- 
cise in a course of godliness. 
Though the mind should ever 
be impressed with the fact, that 
success in spiritual as weil as 
temporal concerns, is only trom 
God, it would yet be extreme 
folly and presumption, to expect 
success in the neglect of the es- 
tablished means. 

Mankind are by nature formed 
for active employment; and it is 
ordained by infinite wisdom, that 
all the attainments of men, shall 
be made by means of their own 
exertions. When these cease 
to be made, in a proper degree, 
we are not warranted by experi- 
ence to expect success in any 
pursuit. Chrisuans are com- 
manded to love God with ail the 
heart, soul, strength and mind; 
and to inanifest this love by liv- 
ing in actual obedience to his 
commands. The Holy Scriptures 
clearly shew the hature and sit- 
vation of man to be such, as to 
require his constant and most 
vigorous efforts, in order to 

sake progress in the Christian 
life. The natural depravity of 
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the human heart, the vanitics 
and allurements of the world, 
and the various temptations to 
which ail are exposed, place 
them in a continual state of war- 
fare. They have to contend not 
only with flesh and blood, but 
avainst firinctfiakties and frowers, 
against the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, against sfiir- 
ttnal wickedness in high places. 
Scripture examples, and pre- 
cepts; so plainly enforce the 
duty and necessity of Christian 
zeal and importinity, that who- 
ever expects to advaice in re- 
ligion, by a life of neglect and 
indifference must be ignorant 
of the bible, and a stranger to 
the nature of Christianity. 

The human heart is naturally 
so opposed to the doctrines and 

ractice of true religion, and so 
deaf to the calls and invitations 
of the Gospel; and the adversary 
of souls is so busily engaged in 
effecting their destruction, that 
the minds of the unregenerate 
are little excited to attend to re- 
ligion, by the example of those, 
who manifest a careless and in- 
different attention to divine 
things. Besides, the duties of 
the Christian religion imply 
such a course of self-denial, and 
are so contrary to our natural 
inclinations, that the perform- 
ance of them requires, at all 
times, acordial love to God, and 
earnest suppiications at the 
throne of grace for divine assist- 
ance. The Holy Scriptures 
render it abundantly evident, 
that all such as would enjoy the 
divine favor, must seek it with 
zeal and importunity. Ail those, 
who have been the most remark- 
able for their human attainments, 
have been equally distinguished 
for their perseverance and inces- 


sant exertions. The annals of 
the Christian religion shew, that 
persons, who have been the 
most eminently useful in the 
Church, have, at the same time, 
been the most zealous and im- 
portunate. ‘Those who live in 
the exercise of this zeal, are in- 
cessantly engaged, alter the ex- 
ample of our Savior, in doing 
good. They strive for growth 
in grace, not only for their own 
good, but that they may become 
the more useful ia the cause of 
religion. 

Believers are styled, God’s 
husbandry, and workers togeth- 
er with Him. ‘They are com- 
manded ¢o grow in grace; to 
give diligence to make their cai- 
ling and election sure; and to let 
their leeht so shine before men, 
that others, beholding their good 
works, may glorify their Lather 
whoisin heaven. If the word 
cf God requires believers to be 
zealous and importunate in the 
concerns of reiigion, success is 
not to be expected, without a 
practical obedience to his com- 
mands. The following words of 
the prophet Jsazah, among other 
passages of Scripture, very strik- 
ingly enforce the duty of Chris- 
tian zeal and importunity: J Aave 
set waichmen ufion thy walls, O 
Jerusalem, which shallnever hold 
their freace day ner night. Ye, 
that make mention of the Lord, 
keep not silence, and give Him 
no rest, till he establish and till 
he make Jeruslem @ firaise in the 
earth, 

Ministers of the Gospel, and 
all who name the name of Christ, 
are here commanded to exert 
themselves incessantly for the 
enlargement of Christ’s king- 
dom. That this command is not 
more generally obeyed, in no 
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degree diminishes its force. 
Aithough professors of religion, 
through slothfulness and the love 
of this world, yicld a very imper- 
fect obedience to many of the 
divine commands; yet their prac- 
tical obedience ous ht to increase 
in proportion to the advancement 
of scriptural light and knowl- 
edge. If it 1s now ascertained 
to be a Gospel command, to af- 
ford pecuniary aid tor missionary 
purposes, itis then a duty equaliy 
incumbent on the people of 
God, to labor incessantly, and 
zealously, in every other way, 
for their own spiritual welfare 
and that of others. ‘The atten- 
tion of the bulk of mankind, at 
the present time, is remarkably 
diverted from the concerns of re- 
ligion, by the love of this world, 
and by the extraordinary com- 
motions existing among the na- 
tions of the earth. Tias neg- 
lect of religion, at the same time 
that the Lord is punishing the 
inhabitants ot the worid for sin, 
loudly calls for the most strenu- 
ous efforts of the friends ot Zion, 
in the cause of truth and right- 
eousnese. Whenthe enemy comes 
in uke a flood, the Spirit of the 
Lerd shall lift upp a standard 
against him, 

Although it is true, that Paul 
may filant, and Apollos water, but 
God alone gives the increase; itis 
nevertheless, usually found to be 
a fact, that the prosperity of re- 
ligion in any place, is in some 
proportion to the spiritual dili- 
gence and zeal of its ministers 
and professors, The prince of 
darkness is not disturbed by a 
raere outward prolession of re- 
ligion; neither is he displeased 
with a speulative belief of the 
doctrines of the Gospel, and a 
cold formal round of religious 


duties, provided professors of re- 
ligion are not conformed, in their 
lives and conversation, to the 
temper and disposition which 
the Gospel requires. But when, 
from an ardent love to God, they 
are diligently and zealously en- 
gaged in the concerns of reli- 
gion, the powers of darkness are 
dismayed; the wicked are con- 
strained to acknowledge the 
reality and importance of reli- 
gion; their cousciences become 
alarmed; and many, in conse- 
quence of beholding the good 
works of others, are induced to 
glorify their Father who is in 
heaven. When the careless and 
secure find Christians in earn- 
est, and see that they make much 
of eternal things, they are in a 
degree restrained from gross 
sins; and, by perceiving Chris- 
tiuns not ashamed of the cross of 
Christ, they become less resery- 
ed in their inquiries on the sub- 
ject of religion. 

Although ministers of the 
Gospel, possessed of the best 
natural and acquired abilities, 
preach good orthodox sermons 
every Sabbath; and although 
professors of religion lead ap- 
parently moral lives, and attend 
regularly on the ordinances of the 
Gospel; yet if they remain silent 
and indifferent as to eternal 
things, at all other times, and do 
notevince the sincerity of their 
profession by a zealous and im- 
portunate pursul of religion, the 
work of the Lord will seldom 
prosper with them. Those, 
who live in the lively exercise 
of the Christian graces, and are 
diligently and zealously engag- 
ed inthe cause of Christ, em- 
brace every opportunity to ad- 

vance the spiritual good of 
others. ‘They not only urg¢ 
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the wicked to attend to religion 
by the example of a holy life and 
conversation; but are incessant 
in endeavoring to excite them to 
attend tothe various means of 
grace. This Christian zeal em- 
braces the various missionary 
objects of the present day. 
Those, who have this spirit in 
exercise, not only feel it a duty 
incumbent on them, to extend 
the knowledge of the Gospel 
to heathen countries, but like- 
wise find numerous occasions at 
all times of performing or sup- 
porting missionary labors them- 
selves, within the sphere of their 
own acquaintance. Ministers, 
and Christians in general, who 
neglect on week-days to use all 
the means in their power, for 
the spiritual good of their fellow 
creatures, lose their greatest op- 
portunities of doing good. 
There are numbers, in every 
Christian society, almost as ig- 
noraut of the Guspel, as the 
heathen in Africa. 

The discountenancing and 
suppressing of vice; the instruc- 
tion of the ignorant, in moral 
and religious knowledge; and 
the distribution of the various 
religious tracts and publications 
of the present time, furnish am- 
ple scope for the benevolent ex- 
ertions of every well disposed 
person. Considering the feeble 
and limited efforts of most Chris- 
tians, for the advancement of re- 
ligion, there is no wonder that 
Itis not more flourishing. If 
the Lord’s watchmen, and _ peo- 
ple were more universally and 
earnestly zealous in the best of 
Causes, there is encouragement 
to expect, that He would appear, 
and more generally revive and 
extend it. ‘lhe Scriptures assert, 
that lukcwarmness and indiffer- 
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ence in spiritual concerns, are 
highly displeasing to God. 
Therefore, Christian professors, 
who remain idle and indifferent 
spectators in this enlightened 
and eventful period, not discern- 
ing the signs of the times, have 
reason to apply to themselves 
the denunciation to the church 
of the Laodiceans: I knuw thy 
works that thou art neither cold 
nor hot: I would thou wert cold 
or hot. So, then, because thou 
art lukewarm, and neither cold 
nor hot, I will sfue thee out of 
my mouth. 


T. ©. 


For the Panoplist. 
ON THE EVIL OF SIN. 


Sin is defined, in the West- 
minster Catechism, to be the 
‘want of conformity to, or trans- 
gression of, the law of God.’ 
I think no important exceptions 
can be taken to this definition. 
It is clear and comprises much, 
in concise terms, 

The existence of Jaw, is im- 
plicd in the existence of sin. 
Where there is no law, there ite 
no transgression. Were there 
rational beings in the universe 
destitute of law, they must be 
free from guilt Had not Pagansa 
law in their own consciences, 
transcribed there by the finger 
of God, they must be acquitted 
in the day of judgment. Such 
as have in their hands the Scrip- 
tures, will be judged by the 
Scriptures; and their demerits 
will be estimated, according to 
the standard there established. 

Hence, in estimating the evil 
of sin, we are bound in duty to 
ourselyes, and in gratitude to 
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heaven for the lively Oracles, to 
form no other rule, than that, 
which will regulate the decis- 
ions of the /ast day. Consulting 
our own happiness, and the hon- 
or of God, we shall unquestiona- 
bly limit or extend our views of 
the heinousness of sin according 
to the testimony that cannot 
lie. 

1, Regard the character of 
the lawgiver. Godis good. He 
is, essentially, Love. Me allows 
to every creature, not only the 
cood things claimed in virtue of 
a divine promise, and the priv- 
ileges held in virtue of his rank 
among other creatures, but he 
bestows countless favors, that are 
insolicited, and unpromised, as 
well as undeserved. He pur. 
sues one grand object, in all his 
works;—the highest happiness of 
the Universe. He 12s wise in 
heart. He adopts the best pos- 
sible means to secure his ob- 
ject, and cannot be deceived. 
/le is just. The precepts and 
penalties of his laws are equably 
poised. Justice and judgment 
are the habttation of his throne. 
Iie will inflict no more punish- 
rent, in any Instance, than is de- 
served; and will deprive no one 
of any promised or deserved 
sood. He is independent. No 
motives of interest, terror, or 
pattiality, can sway him from 
rectitude. His authority being 
underived, is stable beyond the 
possibility of being shaken. He 
has power to enforce his laws 
No being can resist him; no suc- 
cesstul Opposition can be made. 
Now, if these perfeciions beiong 
to God, he Is pertectly qualified 
to be a lawgiver. And ict ibe 


remembered, that they da be- 
long to him. in an unlinited 
sense. He is infinite in beneyo- 


lence,wisdom, justice, and power, 
Who then will question his right 
to impose laws, at his pleasure, 
on beings of yesterday? And what 
finite mind can calculate’ the 
cnormous guilt of violating those 
laws. But 

2. Consider the obligations 
under which men lie to God. 
They live, move, and have their 
being in Him. Man is formed 
with noble powers. ite looks 
above, around, below, and, in all 
things, discerns the majesty of 
GOD. He looks back on years 
long since gone,forward on years 
tocome. He lilts the curtain 
that hides the eternal world, and 
converses with invisible spirits. 
He knows what God expects 
from him: he knows the doom 
that awaits him if impenitent, 
and the inheritance he is heir to, 
if a believer. Day after day he 
is upheld; year rolls on after 
year; and each revolving sun 
brings to light new pleasures, 
opens new prospects, and en- 
larges the sphere of enjoyment. 
True, he is not perfecily happy; 
but his very sorrows are medi- 
cinal, and his trials are so ac- 
comimodated to his circumstan- 
ces, as to evince rather the so- 
licitude of a parent, than the se- 
verity of a master. Now if the 
earth pours forth her treasures; 
if the eternal God reveais his 
justice, his mercy and his truth; 
if all Keaven urges man to be 
happy; must not the sin of dis- 
regarding whe obiigations, thus 
imposed, be incaiculabiy great? 

3. Consider, furiher, the qual- 
ities of the law wutch sin vio- 
lates. tis perfect. it neither 
requires to muci, nor too jie. 
Its penalties are neibher too rigs 
Orous,her too miid. The pun- 
ishments it threatens, are exact- 
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ly proportioned to the crimes it 
forbids, and the promises it im- 
plies are worthy of God. Itis 
therefore Aoly just and good. It 
is an eternal law. If I mistake 
not, we are apt to consider the 
moral law, as issuing from the 
arbitrary will of the lawgiver, 
and consequently as liable to be 
revoked at his pleasure. _If so, 
we place it exactly on a footing 
with the ceremonial law, and all 
the other temporary ordinances 
that God has appointed for the 
benefit of his church. Herein 
weerr. The morai law, or the 
creat law of love; isno more de- 
pendent on the divine will, than 
Omnipotence, or any other di- 
vine attribute, 1s so dependent. 
It is the necessary result of in- 
finite perfection, and of course is 
coeval with the existence of God. 
It is not eternal as to its publi- 
cation, because creatures have 
not existed eternally; but, when- 
ever and wherever moral creat- 
ed beings have existed, this law 
has beeu niade known, and car- 
ried intooperation, Therefore, 
itis an universal law. Does it 
bind man? It binds the angel 
und the fiend of darkness too. 
God himself its author, its sup- 
porter, and its end, regulates his 
conduct by the same principles 
of love that he inculcates on us. 
This law binds together all 
worlds; and controls all opera- 
tions iu the natural, intellectual, 
and moral systems of the uni- 
verse. Let it be annihilated, 
and confusion pervades every 
corner of God’s dominions. Na- 
ture returns to her primitive 

not hing, The fire of inteilect 
is extinguished. Moral affec- 
uon €xpires. The throne of 


God is mingled i in the general 
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ruin: Such is the tendency of sin; 
and if its evil may be estimated by 
its tendency, human language Is 
not expressive enough to de- 
scribe it adequately. 

4 “Again; sin produces actual 
suffering incalculably great. It 
blots out eternal happiness. It 
creates eternal misery That 
spark of immortality, kindled in 
the human breast by the Spirit 
of God; that living principle, 
which is destined to survive a 
burning world, and to blaze 
forth a radiant star in the courts 
above, or to gleam a baleful 
wandering meteor through re- 
gions of eternal darkness;— this 
it is, which sin makes its vic- 
tim; this is the object, which it 
drags from celestial glory down 
to regions of never-ending hor- 
ror. Betore we conclude, that 
the demerit of sin can be 
estimated by a finite mind, we 
ought to pause, and distinctly 
view its consequences. Lhese 
are defined, certain, and irre- 
trievable. We do not calculate 
the severity of an affliction by 
its magnitude merely, but by its 
continuance, A momentary 
pang, however excruciating, is 
quickly forgotten, if it be fol- 
lowed by uninterrupted quiet; 
but let pains follow pains, for 
years and ages without intermis- 
sion, would not the evil be con- 
sidered as proportionate to its 
duration? Suppose, then, that 
the sinner is given up to be food 
foraworm that zever dies;fuel for 
fire that never shail be quench- 
ed;—suppose that misery strict- 
ly eternad is allotted to him for 
his portion, and this as the wees 
of sin; must not the cause of such 
suffering be an evil so great as 
to baffle all calculation? But on 
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the authority of God’s word, we 
pronounce these to be the legit 

imate and unavoidable conse- 
quences of sin, unless the sinner 
become penitent. 

I am sensible, that it is some- 
times said, that punishment 
will be eternal for no other rea- 
son, than that men, if they die 
impenitent, will continue to sin 
forever. I am much mistaken 
if a passage can be found in 
Scripture to warrant such an 
opinion. We are authorized to 
affirm, that at the day of judg- 
ment every man will be tried, 
and acquitted, or condemned, ac- 
cording to the deeds done in the 
Séody; not according to his deeds 
between death and the resurrec- 
tion, nor according to his deeds 
after the judgment. His con- 
duct and feelings in this world, 
and these alone, are matters on 
which he will be tried and sen- 
tenced. In that solemn day the 
universe assembles—for what? 
To learn that sinners will con- 
tinue to sin in hell, and there- 
fore be punished forever? No; 
but to learn how they have re- 
garded the law of God, and the 
Gospel of Cirist, while on 
earth; and to learn, that con- 
tempt for the law, and rejection 
of the Gospel, deserve everlast- 
ing misery. 

The evil of sin appears from 
the obligations which it vioiates. 
We are bound to love, and hon- 
or any being, in proportion to 
his rank and excellence. We 
are under greater ebligations to 
love a good man, than a bead 
one; and under greater obliga- 
tions to love a good man in au- 
thority, than a good man without 
authority. This is the dictate of 


that wisdom that Is without far- 
tiality. Now, if God is infinite 
in excellence, our obligations to 
love him supremely are infinite- 
ly great. If we fail in rendering 
him his due, we violate these 
infinite obligations; and this vio- 
lation is a sin, which none but 
the Infinite Mind can fully esti- 
mate. 

Finally, the demerit of sin 
may be learned, from the cross 
of Christ. [To see the Son of 
God willingly led asa sheep to 
the slaughter; to see the second 
person of the adorable Trinity,in 
the character of the Messiah, 
giving up his life as a_ sacrifice 
to make atonement fur sin, and to 
magnify and honor the law 
which sin had violated; to see 
one, who was infinitely rich, be- 
come poor, that we through his 
poverty might be rich; to look 
at this scene, and then turn 
away coolly to affirm, that the 
occasion of his sufferings is not 
an infinite evil, argues a state of 
mind that few Christians will 
wish their own. 

Muy the writer of this article, 
and his readers, be preserved by 
the grace of God, from limiting 
the magnitude of that evil and 
bitter thing which God’s soul 
hates, according to the concep- 
tions of our darkened under- 
standings. May we cheerfully 
submit this, and every other sub- 
ject connected with our immor- 
tal interests, to the infailible de- 
cision of Him, whose lips shall 
pronounce the final doom of the 
impenitent:—Depart, ye cursed, 
into everasting fire prefiarec’ 
Jor the devil and his angels. 

Ss. S. 
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For the Panoplist. 


ON THE HAPPINESS OF THE DyY- 
ING CHRISTIAN. 


INFIDELITY is not totally blind 
to the advantages of religion. 
A heart, abandoned to every vir- 
tuous principle, sometimes pays 
homage to truth, by the ac- 
knowledement of its transcend- 
entexcellencee No situation, in 
which pietv is exhibited on this 
side of the grave, is more favor- 
able to its triumph over preju- 
dice, and its honor in view of 
the world, than the death-bed. 
The dying Christian has ex- 
torted from many unsanctified 
hearts the prayer of Baalam; 
Let me die the death of the right- 
cous, and let my last end be like 
AlSe ? 

If we consider the character, 
the state, and the prospects of 
the good man, at the Closing 
scene of life, we may be scnsi- 
ble that his situation is a happy 
one. 

He has, then, peculiarly en- 
larged and correct notions of the 
nature of sin. The diseases and 
dissolution of the body, form 
but a subordinate part of the 
curse oviginally laid on disobe- 
dience; but even these serve to 
illustrate its demerit. The re- 
voltings of nature in prospect of 
the last struggle; the anguish 
of the separation between soul 
and body; and the farewells, that 
are given to surviving friends, 
teach lessons of repentance, 
which are to be learnt no where 
else. It is in such circumstan- 
ces, that the love of Christ, and 
the voluntary sufferings that 


were the fruit of it, appear most 
lilustrious; and, of course, the 
guilty infatuation of despising 
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the Gospelis most deeply de- 
plored. The sorrow thus pro- 
duced is holy, and inseparably 
connected with joy of the purest 
kind. 

He has confidence in the pow- 
er and compassion of his Sav- 
ior. He falls asleep—not to 
lose the pleasures of faith 
but that faith may be absorbed 
in vision. If he has doubts, 
they flow only from imperfec- 
tion, and continue but for a mo- 
ment. His faith is unconquera- 
ble. His eye is fixed immova- 
by on Jesus. The glories of 
Immanuel absorb his medita- 
tions; and he exclaims, “It is 
enough; I go to dwell with my 
Redeemer.” 

He is humble. He has not 
the Inbor of looking over past 
life to collect his good deeds, 
and arrange his virtues, against 
his appearance before his Judge. 
He cheerfully acknowledges, “I 
am less than the least of all 
Saints;” and instead of valuing 
himselfon the integrity he has 
preserved, the alms he has dis- 
persed, or the external duties of 
religion, he resis all his hopes 
On sovereign mercy, and as- 
cribes glory to Him only, to 
Whom itis due. 

He is patient. If excess of pain 
€xtort a groan, he answers only 
the demand of nature. But 
while he jaments his impertec- 
tlon, at a time when infidelity 
vents Its Complaints In impreca- 
tions, he struggles against a re- 
pining spirit, and quictiy en- 
dures, as seeing Lim thaé ts ine 
visrble, 

He is resigned. Vot my wil 
but thine be done, is the lane 
euage of his heart. He submits 
to death, not because he ts tired 
of lifes not because oppressed 
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with anguish; nor because he 
may now die with honor; but be- 
cause the choice of his heaven- 
ly Father is his own. 

Consider his state. He is at 
peace with himself. His ac- 
counts are made up. His pas- 
sions are composed. His days 
of mourning are at an end. No 
imaginary rectitude of life; no 
persuasion of his innocence; no 
review of a long catalogue of 
charities forms the basis of his 
tranquillity; but while conscience 
summons before him his multi- 
plied sius, it is that he may per- 
ceive the cfficacy of grace, and 
hear avoice saying to him, Son, 
be of good cheer; thy sins are for 
given thee. 

He is at peace with the 
world. His name rises above 
reproach. His character is de- 
livered from the pollution at- 
tached to it, by the calumnies of 
the envious and malicious. No 
impoverished family rejoices in 
his exit; no oppressed widow, 
no orphans feel their sorrows 
passing away, with the hearse 
that conveys him to the tomb. 
Involuntary tears declare the 
common estimation of his worth; 
and the grave proves a sanctuary 
to protect his reputation trom 
the assaults of malice. 

He is at peace with God. 
Compared with this, what are 
all the delights of lite and health 
to one whose heart is at war with 
his conscicnce, and who keeps on 
his steady course to destruction 
in despite of the Spirit of God. I 
repeat it, the believer Is at peace 
with God. [His sins are forgiy- 
en; the blood of Jesus washes 
away his guilt; and he is entitled 
through grace, and the sanctifi- 
cation of the Spirit, to ineffable 
joys. Once he was an alien 


Jrom the commonwealth of Isra- 
el; a servant of the prince of 
darkness. The wrath of heaven 
hung suspendedoverhim. The 
sword of justice glistened from 
afar, and as it approached, 
threatened instant and eternal 
death. He had no hiding place 
—no defence—no hope. Mer- 
cy intervened, and stayed im- 
pending vengeance. A time of 
respite was allowed him. He 
broke his covenant with death— 
annulled his agreement with 
hell,—and bound himself tothe 
service of God. Now he lies 
in peace on the bed of death. 
He bids defiance to the most 
powerful enmity, which can ex- 
ist against him. He leans on 
the arm of the Lord, and reali- 
zes the truth of the declaration, 
Thou wilt keep him in perfect 
freace, whose mind is stayed on 
thee. 

Consider his prospects. He 
passes from a state of trial toa 
state of enjoyment; from a thea- 
tre of war toa region of peace. 
Before him is deliverance from 
all the broils and fierce conten- 
tions of this nether world; trom 
all the dangers and miseries, 
that crowd the path of life. 
How often are we obliged to 
weep over the treachery of 
friends—or the uncertainty of 
friendship! How often are the 
gavest visions of fancy trans- 
formed ito the sad realities of 
woc! How often have we 
dreamed of new fountains of 
pleasure, and awaked to taste 
the bitter waters of disappoint- 
ment. The grave exen pts the 
good man from farther patticipa- 
tion in these evils. A discased 


body willno jenger embitter bis 
intellectual pleasures, nor vexra- 
tion of shirct mingle Us gall in 
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the cup of his joys. Fear will 
no more drive him to the verge 
of despair, nor hope hold out an 
almost extinguished taper to 
light him through the dreary 
apartments of his prison. 

He is about to be delivered 
from a greater evil still; from 
sin—the prolific parent of all the 
miscry in the universe. Sin 
though often foiled, and partial- 
lv subdued; though meeting 
with decided and “persevering 
opposition; is still the constant 
disturber of his breast while he 
lives on earth. He is obliged to 
see it in various situations, and 
contend with it under every va- 
riety of shape. It lurks in eve- 
ry corner, and fills his way to 
heaven with impediments. He 
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earnestly longs for deliverance, 
and death delivers him, 


His victory iscomplete. The 
last words, that vibrate on his 
tongue, declare him conqueror 
over all his enemies. O death 
where is thy sting; O grave 
where is thy victory. Noi only 
victory, but triumph awaits 
him. He shall wear a crown 
that never fades. He shall be 
enthroned at the right hand of 
Jesus. He shall sit in judgment 
on those that have traduced him, 
and fought against the Church; 
and, when the Judge of quick 
and dead shalisay to them De- 
fart, he shall respond, 4dleluza, 
the Lord God omnipictent reign- 
eth. Ss. S. 


REVIEWS. 


LVIl. The Columbiad. 


(Concluded from p. 33.) 


We shall now present our read- 
ers with the theory of Mr. Bar- 

low respecting the origin of the 
universe, of our world, and of the 
human race;—a theory, which 
was not invented by him, but 
which has been received by mod- 
ern Atheists generally, as the 
best scheme, on the whole, which 
they have been able to patch up. 
In the early parts of the Colume 
biad, there are several very in- 
telligible hints of the poet’s 
views on this great subject; but 
the full developement of them is 
reserved for the ninth book, as 
introductory to that great display 
of light, which is to pervade the 
earth in the political millennium. 
A partof the argument of this 
Sook is as follows: 


“Columbus inquires the reason of the 
slow progress of science, and its frequent 
interruptions. Hesper answers, that all 
things in the physical, as well as the mor- 
al and intellectual world, are progressive 
in like manner. He traces their progress 
from the birth of the universe to the pres- 
ent state of the earth and its inhabitants; 
asserts the future arivancement of society, 
till perpetual peace shall be established.” 


From this account of the book 
we were led to expect an infidel 
cosmogony, at full length; nor 
were we disappointed. Any 
person who is desirous of com- 
paring the silly dreams of mod- 
ern Atheists with the sublime 
and authoritative account of the 
creation, as written by Moses, 
may here have as good an ops 
portunity as could be wished. 
Columbus closes his first inqui- 
ry, as tothe state and progress 
of man, in these lines: 


**Why did not hounteous nature at their 
birth 


Give all their science to these sons of earth, 
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Pour on their reasoning powers pellucid 
day, 
Their arts, their interests clear as light 
display? 
That error, madness, and sectarian strife 
Might find no place to havoc human life.” 
B. ix. Ll. 29—34. 


The answer to-this inquiry 
embraces the great revelation 
from Hesper; a revelation, which 
anticipated all the boasted dis- 
coveries of modern philosephy. 
it begins thus: 


‘To whom the guardian Power: To 
thee is given 
To hold high converse and inquire of 
heaven, 
To mark untraversed ages and to trace 
Whate’er improves and what impedes 
thy race. 
Know then, progressive are the paths 
we go 
In worlds above thee, as in thine below. 
Nature herself (whose grasp of time and 
place 
Deals out duration and impalms all space) 
Moves in progressive mareh;” &c. &e. 
1. S5-—40. 


Thus Nature is exalted to the 
rank of Creator and Upholder of 
the universe. We quote the 
beginning of her creation as a 
ereat curiosity. It will answer 
several purposes; and will be 
uselul, particularly, as a speci- 
men of the “crude and crass” 
style, in which a great part of 
this poem is written. The 
“hand” mentioned in the first of 
the following lines, 1s the hand 
of Nature: 


‘‘When erst her hand the erust of Cha- 

os thiri’d 

And foreed from his black breast the 
bursting world, 

lligh swell’d the huge existence erude 
and crass, 

A formless hard impermeated mass; 

No light nor heat nor cold nor moist nor 
dry, 

But all concoctins in their causes lie. 

Millions of periods, such as these her 
spheres 

Learn since to measure and to call their 

years, 


She broods the mass; then into motion 
brings 

And seeks and sorts the principles of 
things, 

Pours in the attractive and repulsive 
force, 

Whirls forth her globes in cosmogyral 
course, 

By myriads and by millions, sealed sub- 
lime, 

To scoop their skies, and curve the 
rounds of time. 

She groups their systems, lots to each his 
place, 

Strow’d through immensity and drown’d 
in space, 

All yet unseen; till light at last begun, 

And every system found a centred sun, 

Call?d to his neighbor and exchanged 
from far 

Itis infant gleams with every social star; 

Rays thwarting rays and skies o’erarching 
skies 

Robed their dim plagets with commin- 
gling dies, 

Hung o’er each heaven their living lamps 
serene 

And tinged with blue the frore expanse 
between: 

Then joyous Nature hail’d the golden 


morn, 
Drank the young beam, beheld her em- 
pire born.” |. 47—72. 


A paragraph on the immensi- 
ty of Nature’s creation which 
displays an excursive fancy, 
closes thus: 


‘*Nor can a ray from her remotest sun, 
Shot forth when first their splendid morn 
begun, 
Borne straight, continuous through the 
void of space, 
Doubling each thousand years its rapid 


pace 

And hither posting, yet have reacht this 
earth, 

To bring the tidings of its master’s birth.” 


1. 85 —90. 


We lave not yet arrived to 
the origin of the earth, which is 
quite a young member of the 
planetary family. Our readers 
must feel a peculiar interest in 
the history of this portion of the 
universe, and in the production 
of the first men. The tollowing 
passage will probably open their 
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eyes to quite a new exhibition of 
the subject. 


«And mark thy native orb! theugh later 
born, 

Though still unstored with light her silver 
horn, 

As seen from sister planets, who repay 

#ar more than she their borrow’d streams 
oi day, 

Yet what an age her shell-rock ribs attest! 

Her sparry spines, her coal-incumber’d 
breast! 

Millions of generations toil’d and died 

'o erust with coral and to salt her tide, 

{nd millions more, ere yet her soil began, 

Eyre yet she form’d or eould have nurs’d 

~ her man. 
Then rose the proud phenomenon, the 

birth 


Most richly wrought, the favorite child of 


earth; 

But frail at first his frame, with nerves 
iil-strung, 

i nforn’d his footsteps, long untoned his 
tongue, 

Unhappy, unassoeiate, unrefined, 

Unfledged the pinions ot his lofty mind, 

He wander’d wild, to every beast a prey, 

More prest with wants, aud teebler tar 
than they; 

For countless ages fureed from place to 
piace; 

Just reproduced but scarce preserved his 


race. 

At last, a soil more fixt and streams more 
sweet 

inform the wretched migrant where to 
seat; 


Kaphrates’ flowery banks begin to smile, 

Fruits fringe the Ganges, gardens grace 
the Nile; 

Nile, ribb’d with dikes, a length of coast 
creates, 

And giant Thebes begins her hundred 
gales, 

Mammoth of human works! her gran- 
deur known 

These thousand lustres by its wreeks 
alone;” Xe. l. 9I—11S. 


After adverting to Memphis, 
Mr Barlow pays one of the hand- 
somest compliments to Homer, 
which we remember to have 


SeChs 


éc i>, ~ air: 
belus and Brama tame their vagrant 
throngs, 
\nd Homer, with his monumental songs, 
Builds far more durable his splendid 
throne, 


"Fe ° e e . 
‘tan all the Pharaohs with their hills at 


stone ” 


The poet proceeds: : 


‘High roll’d the round of years that hung 
sublime | 

These wondrous beacons in the night of 
time; 

Studs of renown! that to thine eyes attest 

The waste of ages that beyond them rest; 

Ages how fili’d with toils! how gloom’d 
with woes! 

Trod with all steps that man’s long march 
compose, 

Dim drear disastrous; ere his foot could 
gain 

A height so brilliant o’er the bestial train. 

‘In those blank periods, where no 

man can trace 

The gleams of thought that first illumed 
his race, 

His errors, twined with science, took 
their birth 

And ferged their fetters for this child of 
earth.” 1. 125—140. 


Mr. Barlow holds, that fear is 
the parent of all religion, in ac- 
cordance with the old atheistical 
maxim, Primus in orbe timor 


Jecit Deos. As man is exposed 


to the elements, which appear 
to be under some unknown in- 
fiuence, he endows them with 
intellect, and calis them Gods. 
So reasons the philosopher: 


*‘Henee rose his gods, that mystic men- 
strous lore 

Of blood-stain’d altars and of priestly 
power, , 

Hence blind credulity on all dark things, 

False morals hence and hence the yoke 
of kings.” l. 157—160. 

*Accustom’d thus to bow the suppliant 
head 

And reverence powers that shake his 
heart with dread, 

His phant faith extends with easy ken 

From heavenly hosts to heaven-anointed 
Men; 

The sword, the tripod join their mutual 
aids 

To film his eves with more impervious 
shades.” h. 175—180. 








‘Two settled slaveries thus the race con- 
trol, 

Engross their labors and debase their soul; 

Till creeds and erimes and feuds and fears 
compose 

The seeds of war and all its kindred 
woes.” L 185—]88. 
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The conclusion of this whole 


description, supported by refer- 
ence to many kinds of religion, 
is as follows: 


‘¢Man is an infant still; and slow and late 
Must form and fix his adolescent state, 
Mature his manhood and at last behold 
His reason ripen and his force unfold. 


From that bright eminence he then shall 
cast 
A look of wonder on his wanderings past, 


Congratulate himself, and o’er the earth 


Firm the full reign of peace predestined 
at his birth.” 1. 301—308. 


It may be wellto refer, in 
this place, to the second book 
for further illustration of the 
scheme, which has been devel- 
oped in the preceding quota- 
tions. Inthe argument of that 
book, we are told, that 


“Columbus demands the cause of the 
dissimilarity of men in different countries. 
Hesper replies, That the human body is 
composed of a due propor ion of the ele- 
ments suited to the place of its first form- 
ation; that these elements, differently 


proportioned, produce all the changes of 


health, sickness, growth and decay; and 
may likewise produce any other changes 
which oceasion the diversity of men; that 
ihese elemental proportions are varied, 
not more by climate than temperature 
and other local cireumstances; that the 
mind likewise is in a state of change, and 
will take its physical character from the 
body aud from external objects.” 


These doctrines are discussed 
at large in the course ofthe book. 


“From earth’s own elements thy race 

at first 

Rose into life, the children of the dust; 

These kindred elements, by various use, 

Nourish the growth aud every change 
produce; 

In each ascending stage the man sustain, 

Hlis breath, his food, his physic, and his 
bane. 

In due proportions where these atoms lie, 

A certain form their equal aids supply; 

And while unchanged the efficient causes 
reign, 

Sze following axe the ce: ‘ain form ma. 
tain 
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But where crude atoms disproportion’d 
rise, 

And cast their sickening vapors round the 
skies, 

Unlike that harmony of human frame, 

That moulded first and reproduced the 
same, 

The tribes ill formed, attempering to the 
clime, 

Still vary downward with the years of 
time; 

More perfect some, and some less perfect 
yield 

Their reproductions in this wondrous 
field; 

Till fixt at last their characters abide, 

And local likeness feeds their local pride. 

The soul too varying with the change of 
clime, 

Feeble or fierce, or groveling or sublime, 

Forms with the body toa kindred plan, 

And lives the same, a nation or a man.” 

B. ii. ). 71—94. 


Columbus is thus admonished, 
in a subsequent passage: 


“But think not thou, in all the range of 
man 
That different pairs each different cast 
began.” l. 135, 136. 


From these passages com par- 
ed together,it appears to have 
been the poet’s opinion, that eve- 
ry variation in the human frame, 
and complexion, does not prove 
the existence of different pairs 
at first; but that the great diver- 
sities originated in the different 
proportions, in which the ele- 
ments were moulded in differ- 
ent places, We suppose, that 
men crept out of the mud of the 
Nile, the Euphrates, the Ganges, 
the Niger, the Senegal; but not 
from the banks of every petty 
strcam. 

Our readers will, observe a 
breach of grammar, in making 
age agree with maintain. Several 
similar instances occur in differ- 
ent parts of the poem; as “league 
afier league,”—-‘/and after land,” 
with plural verbs. 


The metaphysical abstraction 
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discoverable in some passages 
exceeds any thing of the kind, 
which we have ever observed. 
In the last long quotation, a cer- 
tain Aarmony of the human frame, 
is represented as having jirs¢ 
moulded the very frame, of which 
it was the harmony; and then 
as having refiroduced the same. 
A wonderful harmony, indeed, 
this must be, which formed a hu- 
man frame antecedently to its 
own existence, But this har- 
mony, wonderful as it is, sinks 
into nothing, when compared 
with certain abstract generations, 
millions of which toiied and died 
in the laborious operation of 
salting the ccean and forming 
its coral, long before any beings 
existed of which generations 
were predicable. 

But let us return to a consid- 
eration of the progress of man, 
after he had learnt to speak and 
walk. In a note on]. 287 of 
the second book, we have tlhe 
following disquisition: 


“One consequence of the invention of 
alphabetical writing seems to have been 
to throw into oblivion all previous histor- 
ical facts; and it has thus left an immense 
void, which the imagination Knows not 
how to fill, in contemplating the progress 
of our race. How many important dis- 
eoveries, Which still remain to our use, 
must have taken their origin in that space 
of time which is thus left a void tous! A 
vast succession of ages, and ag*s of im- 
provement, must have preecded (tor ex- 
ample) the invention of the wheel. The 
wheel must have been in conimion use, 
we know not how long, before alphabetie- 
al writing; because we find its image em- 
ployed in painting ideas, during the first 
stage of the graphic art above deseribed. 
The wheel was likewise in use before the 
mysteries of Ceres or those of Isis were 
established, as is evident from its being 
imagined as an instrument of punishment 
in hell, in the ease of Ixion, as represent- 
edin those mysteries. The taming of 
the ox and the horse, the use of the sickle 
and the bow and arrow, a considerable 
kuowledge of astronumy, aud its apphea- 
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tion to the purposes of agriculture and 
navigation, with many other circumstane 
ces, which show a prodigious improve- 
ment, must evidently have preceded the 
date of the zodiac; a date fixed by Dupu- 
is, with a great degree of probability, at 
about seventeen thousand years from our 
time. This epoch would doubtless carry 
us back many thousand years beyoud that 
of the alphabet; the invention of which 
was sufficient of itself to obliterate the de- 
tails of previous history, as the event has 
proved.” 


What do our readers suppose 
to have been the “source of that 
ancient, vast, and variegated sys- 
tem of false religion, with all its 
host of errors and miseries, 
which has so long and so griev- 
ously weighed upon the charac- 
terof human nature?” It is no 
other, if the conjecture of Mr. 
Barlow isto be received, than 
the invention of the alphabet, 
which brought the hieroglyphic 
artinto disuse. This era was 
seized, as a good opportunity for 
introducing priestcraft, by mak- 
ing the study of hieroglyphics a 
mysterious business. ‘A profit- 
able function or profession was, 
therefore, established, in the 
practice of which a certain por- 
tion of men of the brightest tal- 
ents could make a reputable liv- 
ing; taking care not to initiate 
more than a limited nuimber of 
professors; no more than the 
people could maintain as priests.’ 

Untortunately for the schemes 
of Mr. Barlow, they are too nu- 
merous, and nota little contra- 
cdictory. Jn more than one pas- 
sage, he ascribes al} religion to 
an ignorant and superstitious 
tear of the elements. 


“On the supposition,” says he, “tg 
Greece and Western Asia, regious whose 
early traditions are best Known to us, 
derived their first theological ideas trom 
Fyypt, it is curious to observe how the 
pure heliosebia of Egypt Cegenerated ia 
these climates li proportion as other vis- 
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ible agents seemed to exert their influence 
in human affairs.” 

“The difference in the moral cast of 
religion in Peru and Mexico, as well as 
Egypt and Greece, must have been 
greatly owing to climate. Indeedin what 
else should it be found? Since the origin 
of religious ideas must have been in the 
energies of those visible agents which 
form the distinetive character of climates.” 
Note. B. ii, l. 421. 


The poet takes occasion, from 
the imagined antiquity of the 
Chinese, to teach us, that the in- 
habitants of Western Asia and 
I;urope may be much more an- 
cient, than they had supposed 
themselves to be. Take hisown 
words: 


**As the Chinese have not adopted an 
alphabet, but have adhered to an invaria- 
ble state of the graphic art, which is prob- 
ably more ancient by several thousand 
years than our present method, may we 
not venture to conjecture that the traces 
of their very ancient history have been, 
for that reason, better preserved? And 
that their pretensions to a very high an- 
tiquity, which we have been used to think 
extravagant and ridiculous, are really not 
without foundation? If so, we might then 
allow a littke more latitude to ourselves, 
and conclude that we are in fact as old as 
they, and might have been as sensible of 
it, if we had adhered to our ancient meth- 
od of writing; and net changed it fora 
new one which, while it has facilitated 
the progress of our se’ence, has humbled 
our pride of antiquity, by obliterating the 
dates of those labors and improvements of 
our early progenitors, to which we are 
indebted for more of the rudiments of 
our sciences and our arts than we usuaily 
imagine.” Note. B. ii, 1. 287, 


Now all which is said here, 
and throughout this long note, 
on the subject of the Chinese 
manner of writing, happens to 
be incorrect; as has been lately 
proved by Dr. Marshman, tn bis 
work on the Chinese language. 
As to the pretended antiquity of 
Chinese history, Mr. Morrison, 
who has had much intercourse 
with the Chinese, declares, that 
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the learned and intelligent among 
them have no confidence In any 
of their histories, which reach 
back more than three thousand 
years. Who ever imagined, 
that the inhabitants of Europe 
were nor as old as the Chinese? 
Their ancestors and ours were 
descendants of Noah; theirs the 
children of Shem, and ours of 
Japhet. 

The poet institutes a particu 
lar comparison between the laws 
and political systems of Moses, 
Lycurgus, Mahomet, Capac, and 
Peter the Great; the result of 
which is, that Moses is piaced 
quite in the back ground, though 
he has the whole credit of being 
the founder of the Jewish state, 
not the slightest hint being giv- 
en, that he had any supernatural 
assistance, and many things be- 
ing said which imply the con- 
trary. Moses and Lycurgus are 
treated with equal respect; both 
are considered as having relied 
exclusively on their own powers; 
and with respect to their codes 
it is at last said; 


‘These systems appear to have been 
formed with an express design to prevent 
future improvement in knowledge or en- 
largement of the human mind, and to fix 
those nations in a state of ignorance and 
barbarism. To vindeate their authors 
from an imputation of weakness or inat- 
tention in this particular, it may be urged 
that they were each of them surrounded 
by nations more powerful than their own; 
it was therefore perhaps impossible for 
them to commence an establishmetic upon 
any other plan.” Dissertation on B. i. 


Of Mahomet we arc gravely 
told, that “the first object of leg- 
islation, [t.e€. as had been pre- 
viously stated, that the system 
should be capable of reducing 
the greatest number of men un- 
der one jurisdiction, | appears to 
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have been better understood by 
him,than by either of the preced- 
ing sages.” Again; “Like Moses, 
he convinced his people that he 
acted as the vicegerent of God; 
but with this advantage, adapting 
his religion to the natural feel- 
ings and propensities of mankind, 
he multiplied his followers by 
the allurements of pleasure and 
the promise of a sensual para- 
dise.”’ 

Capac is quite a favorite of 
our poet. Of him it is said, that, 
“by availing himself of this pop- 
ular sentiment [the adoration of 
the sun| he appeared, like Mo- 
ses and Mahomet, in the charac- 
ter of a divine legislator endow- 
ed with supernatural powers.” 
After delineating the institutions 
of Capac, Mr. Barlow deiivers 
the following judgment upon 
them: 


“In the traits of character which dis- 
tinguish this institution we may discern 
all the great principles of cach of the leg- 
islators above maentioned. ‘lhe preten- 
sions of Capac to divine authority were as 
artfully contrived and as effectual in their 
consequences as those of Mahomet; his 
exploding the worship of evil beings and 
objects of terror, forbidding human sacri- 
fices and accommodating the rites of wor- 
ship toa god of justice and benevolence, 
produeed a greater change in the nation- 
al character of his people than the laws 
of Moses did in his; like Peter he pro- 
vided for the future improvement of so- 
ciety, while his actions were never meas- 
ured on the contracted scale which lim- 
ited the genius of Lycurgus.” 


Mr. Barlow treats the Jews 
with the most undisguised con- 
tempt, in declaring, that “their 
national character was a com- 
pound of servility, ignorance, fil- 
thiness, and cruelty’? And yet 
we are afterwards told, that 


> bed . . 
“Perhaps no single criterion can be 


given which will determine move acct- 


Vou. X. 


rately the state of society in any age or 
nation than their general ideas concerning 
the nature and attributes of deity. In the 
most enlightened periods of antiquity, 
only a few of their philosophers, « So- 
erates, Tully or Confusius, ever formed 
a rational idea on the subject, or described 
a god of purity, justice, or benevolence.” 


From these passages and ma- 
ny others, it is perfectly evident 
to our minds, that Mr. Barlow 
felt the most inveterate hostility 
to the Bible; and especially to 
the character of Jehovah as there 
revealed. This enmity is not 
the less manifest, from the care 
with which every direct expres- 
sion of it is smothered. 

The solar religion is repeated- 
ly brought forward as worthy of 
the admiration ef the reader, and 
as the purest and most benefi- 
cent system, which the world 
has yet seen. Mr. Barlow la- 
ments Over its corruptions with 
heart-felt anguish, and at consid- 
erable length. He says of Capac 
and his subjects, 


‘“‘With cheerful rites their Pure devotions 


pay 
To the bright orb that gives the changing 
day.” B. ii, 1. 421, 422. 


After representing Capac as 
having feigned a descent from 
the sun, and instituted a system 
of worship to be offered to that 
luminary, Mr. Barlow says; “A 
system so just and benevolent, 
as might be expected, was at- 
tended with success.” It is truc, 
that this solar religion was not 
very highly esteemed by Moses, 
who thus charged the Israelites: 
Take ye therefore gocd heed un- 
to yourselues,—lest ye corrupt 
yourselves—and lest thou lift up 
thine eyes unto heaven, and when 
thou seest the sun, and the moon, 
and the stars, even all the host of 

i@ 
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heaven, shouldest be driven io 
worshifi them, and serve them— 
Deut. iv, 15——!19. But it cannot 
be expected, that the decision of 
Moses should have much weight 
with the enlightened men among 
whom the poet doubtless wished 
to be ranked. We have always 
been of opinion, that latitudina- 
rianism in religion leads to infi- 
delity; infidelity to atheism; 
atheism to idolatry; idolatry to 
the most debasing superstitions 
and to universal profligacy of 
manners. We have a full be- 
lief, that, if God should withhold 
from men the fenewing and 
sanctifying influence of the Holy 
Spirit, the progress to idolatry 
in religion, and despotism in gov- 
ernment, would be rapid and ir- 
resistible, notwithstanding all 
the boasted improvements of the 
present times. We did not ex- 
pect, however, to see so com- 
plete a developement of a part 
of this progress, as we find in 
the work before us. 

Asif to disparage the very 
idea of a divine revelation, Mr. 
Barlow gives a particular ac- 
count of the introduction of a 
new religion among the Peru- 
vians, by means of pretended 
miracles; and though this a- 
chievement was accomplished 
by a series of the grossest false- 
hoods, yet the design and the 
result receive the unqualified 
culogium of the poet. Tocrown 
the whole, he informs us, in so- 
ber prose, that, in the story of 
Capac and Oella, be thas given 
what may be supposed a frodadle 
narrative of their read origin and 
actions.’ ‘The story was briefly 
stated in a preceding part of this 
review; and is more at large, as 
follows: 


Capac, a young warrior in 
those regions of South America 
which lie to the north of Peru, 
formed the design of becoming 
a great benefactor of mankind. 
He was then a savage, either 
clothed with the skins of wild 
beasts, or not clothed at all. His 
project was, to migrate to the 
milder climate of Peru, and set 
himseif up for a civilizer of the 
natives; but he knew not how to 
leave his beloved Gelia. It hap- 
pened, just at this time, that she 
had invented the spinning and 
weaving of cotton, and had car- 
ried these arts to such pertec- 
tion, that she easily formed a 
splendid white robe for her lov- 
erand another for herself. Who 
made her wheel, her cards, her 
distaff, her joom, her shuttle, &c. 
&c. the poet does not say; nor is 
it material. Furnished with 
these white robes, they eloped 
from their parents, travelled 
ten days to the south, exhibited 
themselves to the natives, and 
declared themselves to be the 
children of the sun, and that 
they were commissioned by the 
god, as instructors in the true 
religion. 


“The work begins; they preach to every 


band 

The well form’d fiction, and their faith 
demand; 

With various miracles their powers dis- 
play, 

To prove their lineage and confirm their 
sway.” B. u, |. 627—630. 

‘The astonisht tribes believe, with glad 
surprise, 

The gods descended from the favoring 
skies, 

Adore their persons robed in shining 
white, 

Receive their laws and leave each horrid 
rite, 

Build with assisting hands the golden 
throne 


And hail and bless the sceptre of the 
Sun.” 1, 641—646. 
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The plan so auspiciously be- 
gun continued to succeed, and 
civilization was rapidly introdu- 
ced. For twenty years the pro- 
gress was uninterrupted, till the 
government of Capac was as- 
sailed by the eastern savages. 
He sends his oldest son, Rocha, 
as aii embassador to them, and 
he performs a miracle, as has 
been before stated, by setting 
dried leaves on fire with the aid 
of a concave mirror. 


“This method of procuring fire,” says 


Mr. Barlow, “directly from the sun, to 
burn a sacrifice, must have appeared so 
miraculous to the savages who could not 
understand it, that it doubtless had a pow- 
erful effect in converting them to the solar 
religion and to the Incan government.” 
Note. B. iii, |. 275. 


The thirteenth descendant of 
Capac, to Mr Barlow’s great 
grief, broke over one of the fun- 
damental laws of the empire of 
Peru, and destroyed the mighty 
fabric of four centuries. This 
disreyard of institutions held sa- 
cred is pointedly condemned in 
the following remark, which our 
readers are requestec to bear in 
mind for the purpose of applying 
itto Mr. Barlow himself: “For 
he who disregards any part of 
institutions deemed sacred, 
teaches his people to consider 
the whole asanimposture,” This 
sentence contains an important 
truth, and proves, that the wri- 
ter’s attempts to undermine ma- 
ny farts of Divine Revelation, 
were calculated, in his opinion, 
to subvert the whole. 

‘the story of Capac, which 
was intended to convince the 
reader that it is very easy to in- 
troduce a new religion among 
savages, is so monstrously in- 
credible that it must utterly fail 
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to produce that effect. Let 
some of our modern infidels, who 
are for ever prating about their 
benevolence, undertake a mis- 
sion to the tenants of our west- 
ern wilderness; let them preach 
the sular religion, if they see fit, 
and support their preaching by 
all the false miracles which they 
can invent; let them take with 
them an abundant supply of 
white robes, and allege that they 
descended from the sun; let them 
talk largely of the beauty of vir- 
tue, of industry, humanity, civil- 
ization and peace, not forgetting 
to inveigh bitterly against creeds, 
in order to prove their own con- 
sistency: and we shall then see, 
peradventure, a great, Civilized, 
opulent, happy empire rise up 
under their hands. If the solar 
religion, as preached and prac- 
tised by an Atheist, is sufficient 
to convert the savage into a wise, 
intelligent, peaceful, enlighten- 
ed philosopher, and to transform 
a desert into a Cultivated and 
populous country, we shall then 
know it, But till the experi- 
ment is made, and the result 
well authenticated, we must cone 
tinue incredulous. 

The notion that savages are: 
easily led to embrace any new 
and wonderful system of relig- 
ion, is wholly unsupported by 
fact. It was justly observed by 
a very able writer in our pages, 
that “not credulity, but incredul- 
itys is the predominant charac- 
teristic of uncivijized man, with 
regard to every thing of a relig- 
lous nature.”* Of the justness 
of this opinion we have long 
been convinced, and we chal. 


* See Lecture XV, on the Evidences of 
Divine Revelation. Pan. for June 1813, 
p. 1@ 
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lenge a refutation of it, should 


it be thought capable of being 
refuted. 


Among many passages which 
clash with the Bible, the follow- 
ing is not the least remarkable. 
After alluding to the scriptural 
history of the dispersion at Ba- 
bel, which the poet calls “the 
tale of Babel,” he proceeds thus: 


“For that fine apologue, with mystic 
sirain, 
Gave like the rest a golden age to man, 
Ascribed perfection to his intant state, 
Science unsought and all his arts innate; 
Supposed the experience of the growing 
race 
Must lead him retrograde and cramp his 
pace, 
Obscure his vision as his lights increased, 
And sink him from an angel to a beast. 
“Tis thus the teachers of despotic sway 
Strive in all times to blot the beams of 


day 

To keep him curb’d nor let him lift his 
eyes 

To see where happiness, where misery 
lies. 


They lead him blind,” &e. Xe. 








“Long have they reign’d; tll now the 
vace at last 
Shake off their manacles, their blinders 
cast,” &e. B. x. 1. 393-—414. 


Lest this passage should not 
be sufficiently clear, Mr. Barlow 
pursues the same train of 
thought in a long note, very art- 
fully directing all bis shafts a- 
gainst the idea of a golden age; 
but evidently discrediting the 
fact, that man was originally 
perfect and happy. 

We are informed, in a note 
on B. iii, |. 135, that ‘from the 
religion of the Egyptians add the 
early theological systems of 
Asia and Europe, as far as_ they 
have come to our knowledge, 
were evidently derived.’ 

In the fourth book we have 
some glimmerings of the light 
which was to burst out toward 
the close of the poem: 


‘‘When first the staggering globe its 
breach repair’d 

And this bold hemisphere its shoulders 
rear’d, 

Back to those heights, &e.” _B. iv, 1. 359. 

“When first his form arose erect on 


earth, 

Parturient nature hail’d the wondrous 
birth, 

With fairest limbs, and finest fibres 
wrougat, 

And fram’d for vast and various toils of 
thought.. 

To aid his promised powers with loftier 
flight, 

And stretch his views beyond corporeal 
sight, 

Prometheus came, and from the floods of 
day 

Sunn’d his clear soul with heayen’s inter- 


nal ray;” lL. 443—450. 

Having detailed a particular 
account of the labors of the hu- 
man race hitherto, Hesper ar- 
rives at the following conclu- 
sion: 


“The proud Titanian ray 
O’er physic nature sheds indeed its day; 
Yet leaves the moral in chaotie jars, 
The spoil of violence, the sport of wars, 
Presents contrasted parts of one great 
plan, 
Earth, heaven subdued, but man at swords 
with man; 
His wars, his errors into science grown 
And the great cause of all his ills un- 
known.” 1. 463—470. 


From these ills, whatever they 
may be, I'reedom, the Sun of the 
moral world, is to deliver him. 

Mr. Barlow has deliberately 
and solemnly declared his poem 
to be “more favorable to sound 
and rigid morals, more friendly 
to virtue, &c. &e. than all the 
writings of all that list of Christ- 
ian authors &c. &c. whom you 
{Bishop Gregoire] have cited 
as the glory of Chrisicndom, 
&c.’” Now we have been very 
anxious to understand, and be- 
come fully acquainted with this 
excellent code ot morals. What 
must be our surprise to find, 
that this illustrious poem con- 
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tains no code of morals at all. 
The information here collected, 
on the subject of morals, is alto- 
gether of a negative kind; and 
may be comprised under the 
following heads: 

1, The idea of accountability 
to a Supreme Being Is to be sys- 
tematically excluded. 

2. All reference to a future 
state of existence is to be ex- 
cluded, when man shall have ar- 
rived at a state of perfection. 
In his progress to that state, it 
seems to be implied, in several 
places, that an accommodating 
sort of priests are to be tolerated. 
But these priests must take spe- 
cial care to regard all sorts of 
religion as equally good; and, 
though they may have different 
creeds, each one must regard 
his neighbor’s creed with as 
much complacency as his own. 

Ifthere is any thing which 
can be called positive morality, 
in the work before us, the sub- 
stance of it consists in hatred to 
kings and priests, and love of 
the republican system. Even 
this is destitute of all adequate 
sanctions. We have looked 
in vain for any great motives to 
action; and find the whole sys- 
tem deplorably destitute of ev- 
ery thing which can interest the 
human mind for any length of 
time. The pleasant song of lib- 
erty and equality may amuse for 
a moment; but te rely upon 
itas the grand instrument of ren- 
ovating the world is childish in 
the extreme. In addition to 
what we have already quoted, 
the following are the chief 
gleanings which we have been 
able to make respecting moral- 
ityandreligion. Atlas threaten- 
ed the world with a convulsion, 
4s we have already stated, un- 
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77. 
less the grievances of the people 
of Africa were speedily redress- 
ed. His speech is followed by 
a speech of the poet, who, in 
his proper person, as the argu. 
ment teaches us, addresses the 
American Congress on the same 
subject. Lest his distinguished 
countrymen should take Atlas 
to be in earnest; in other words, 
lest they should suppose the po- 
et to be so superstitious as to 
urge the possibility of a divine 
judgment, he takes care to guard 
against any conclusion of that 
sort: 


: “Fathers and friends, I know the bod- 
ing fears 

Of angry genii and of rending spheres 

Assail not souls like yours; whom science 
bright 

Through shadowy nature leads with sur- 
er light; 

For whom ~* strips the heavens of love 
and hate 

Strikes from Jove’s hand the brandisht 
bolt of fate 

Gives each effect its own indubious cause, 

Divides her moral from her physic laws, 

Shows where the virtues find their nur- 
turing food, 

And men their motives to be just and 
good.” B. viii. 1. 309—318. 


In like manner, when Colum- 
bus supposes the glorious reign 
of Christ, as he had read of it in 
the Apocalypse, to be approach- 
ing, Hesper repels such an 
opinion. 


‘Such views, the Saint replies, for 

sense too bright, 

W ould seal thy vision in eternal night; 

Man cannot face nor seraph power display 

The mystic beams of such an awful day. 

Enough for thee, that thy delighted mind 

Should trace the temporal actions of th 
kind;” &e. B. x. 1. 511—~516, 


In those happy times, when 
universal peace and _ philanthro- 
phy shall have assumed the do- 
minion of the world, every poet 
will be a Pantheist; for the bard 
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of those days is represented as 
of that description: 


“Soaring with science then he learns to 


string 

Her highest harp and brace her broadest 
wing, 

With her own force to fray the paths un- 
trod, 

With her own glance to ken the total 
God,” &c. 1. 269--272. 


But 


“The Sage with steadier lights directs 
his ken, 

Through twofold nature leads the walks 
of men, 

Remouids her moral and material frames, 

The mutual aids, their sister laws pro- 
claims. 

Disease before him with its causes flies 

And boasts no more of sickly soils and 
skies; 

His well Ae oved codes the healing science 
ai 

Its base establish and its blessing spread, 

With long wrought life to teach the race 
to glow, 

And vigorous nerves to grace the locks of 
Snow. 

“From every shape that varying matter 

gives, 

That rests or ripens, vegetates or lives, 

His chymic powers new combinations 
plan, 

Yield new creations, finer forms to man, 

High springs of health for mind and body 
trace, 

Add foree and beauty to the joyous race, 

Arm with new engines his adventurous 


hand, 
Stretch o’er these elements his wide 
command, 
Lay the proud storm submissive at his 
feet, 
Change, temper, tame, all subterranean 
\ heat, 
Probe laboring earth and drag from her 


dark side é 
The mute voleano, ere its force be tried; 
Walk under ocean, ride the buoyant air, 
Brew tle soft shower, the labor’d land 
repair, 
A fruitful soil o’er sandy deserts spread, 


And clothe with culture every mountain’s 
head.” 1. 277—302. 


These are some of the prin- 
cipal traits in the character of 
the political millennium. There 
remains a passage in the poet’s 


address to his countrymen, 
which, in our pinion, ccntains 
a direct insult to the Christian 
religion. Whether it was de- 
signed, or not, to be an insult, 
the reader will judge. 


“Equatity, your first firm grounded 
stand; 

Then Free Evection; then your Fep- 
ERAL BAND; 

This holy T'riad should forever shine 

The great compendium of all rights d- 
vine,’ 

Creed of all schools, whence youths by 
millions draw 

Their themes of right, their decalogues of 
law; 

Till men shall wonder (in these codes 
inured) 

How wars were made, how tyrants\were 
endured.” _B. viii. l. 399 —406. 


The office of a religious teach- 
er, who will be suited to the 
progressive state of man before 
the days of perfectibility shall 
have arrived, is thus delineated: 


“Here fired by virtue’s animating flame, 

The preacher’s task persuasive sages 
claim, 

To mould relizion to the moral mind, 

In bonds of peace to harmonize mankind, 

To life, to light, to promised joys above 

The soften’d soul with ardent hope te 
move.” B. viii. l. 525—530. 


It is afterwards said of such 
preachers. 


‘Though different creeds their priestly 
robes denote, 

Their orders various and their rites re- 
mote, 

Yet one their voice, their labors all com- 
bined, 

Lights of the world and friends of human 
kind.” 1. 535—538. 


But after the general Congress 
shall have met in Egypt, and the 
delegates shall have cast into 
one heap ail the symbols of re- 


ligion, there is no mention of 


preaching. Mankind will then 
have become too wise to neces 
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instruction in any thing but pol- 
itics, Vhe republican principle 
will have been discovered to be 
the foundation of all morality, 
and will supersede all religion. 
As apreparation for that event 
the author seems peculiarly fond 
of the project of an universal 
empire; and even holds, that 
modern wars will help forward 
the work of civilization till, in 
the French phraseology, a gen- 
eral peace shali be conquered. 

It is curious to observe on 
what slender foundations philos- 
ophers are compelled to erect 
the vast superstructure of hu- 
man happiness. We have seen, 
that political liberty is to supply 
a foundation for this superstruc- 
ture; but, In some places, the 
poet seems to build on other 
foundations. At one time, the 
spirit of commerce is to answer 
the mighty purpose of civilizing 
the world; at another, a pacific 
Iliad is to produce a pacific dis- 
position in all readers. As to 
the spirit of commerce, we are 
told, that 


“This leading principle, in its remoter 
gornsequences, will produce advantages in 
favor of free government, give patriotism 
the character of philanthrephy, induee ail 
mento regard each other as brethren 
and friends, aud teach them the benefits 
ef perce and harmony among the nations. 

*} conceive it no objection to this the- 
ory that the progress has hitherto been 
slow; when we consider the magnitude 
of the object, the obstructions that were 
to be removed, and the length of time ta- 
ken to accomplish it. The future pro- 
gress will probably be more rapid than 
the past. Since the invention of printing, 
the application of the properties of the 
magnet, and the knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the solar system, it is difficult to 
conceive of a cause that can produce a 
new state af barbarism; unless it be some 
great convulsion in the physical world, 
So extensive as to change the face of the 
earth or a considerable part of it. This 
indeed may have been the case already 
more than once, since the earth was first 
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peopled with men, and antecedent to our 
histories. But such events have nothing 
todo with the present argument.” Note. 
B. ix. 1. 499. 


On this passage we may per- 
haps remark hereafter. 

Mr. Barlow laments greatly, 
that ‘Homer, instead of the Iliad, 
had not given us a work of 
equal splendor founded on an 
opposite principle;’ and thinks, 
that ‘mankind, enriched with 
such a work at that early period, 
would have given a useful turn 
to their ambition through all 
succeeding ages.’ Note. B. x. 
}. 261. 

He must bea novice in mor- 
als, who does not know, that the 
influence, which the Iliad has 
exerted in favor of war, has been 
solely in consequence of the 
adaptation of that poem to the 
natural state of the human heart. 
To argue that a poem of an op- 
posite character would produce 
correspondent opposite effects, 
oreven immensely greater ef- 
fects, is not less absurd than to 
say, that because fire thrown up- 
on gunpowder produces a tre- 
mendous expiosion, ‘therefore 
water, at the temperature of the 
human body, if thrown upon the 
same combustible, will produce 
a mild and genial heat. 

But let us examine this sup- 
posed transforming energy of a 
pacific Iliad. Cana singie fact 
be selected from the whole his- 
tory of our race, which warrants 
the expectation, that mankind 
will become peacesil, virtuous, 
and happy, merely by contem- 
plating the excellence of peace, 
virtue, and happiness? Is it not 
high time, that such a fact should 
have existed, if it can ever be 
expected to exist? The worst 
that Mr. Barlow and his breth- 
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ren would probably say of the 
New Testament, in their sober 
moments, would be, that it is a 
fiction.* It stands on as high 
ground, therefore, in their own 
estimation, as any pacific Iliad 
could do, so far as its authority 
is concerned. Why does not 
the New Testament produce, in 
the hearts of those who believe 
it to be a fiction, all those pacific 
dispositions, and in their lives 
all that pacific conduct, of which 
the world certainly stands in 
need? If we are compelled, for the 
sake of argument, to regard this 
book as a fiction, we have a 
right to say, that no man, who 
has a particle of taste or sense 
remaining, can deny,that it is the 
mort interesting and the most 
sublime book in the worid; that 
it is uniformly, and in the high- 
est degree, favorable to peace, 
justice, temperance, kindness, 
charity, benevolence, and the 
happiness of mankind; and that 
it condemns all those ambitious, 
revengeful, and implacable dis- 
positions whence wars proceed. 

But we will not, for any length 
of time, consider this holy book 
asa fiction. It has God for its 
Author, a God of holiness and 
purity, who will not regard it as 
a light offence to exalt the be- 
eficial tendency of a mere effort 
of human genius above the be- 
nign\ influence of the Gospel 
which He has given to perish- 
ing man. 

The contemptuous manner, 
in which Mr. Barlow is accus- 
tomed tu speak of the scriptural 


* Mr. B. did say, on a certain occasion, 
that the Christian religion was a ““damna- 
ble mummery;” but he was _ probably 
writing under the influence of violent mal- 
ice, which took away all appearance of 
sobriety. 


history of the Old Testament, 
is observable in the following 
sentence: 


“The manner in which the Jews were 
set at work to constitute their first king 
proves that they were convinced that, if 
they must have a king, he must be given 
them from God, and receive that solemn 
consecration which should establish his 
authority on the same divine right which 
was common to other nations from whom 
they borrowed the principle.” Note. B. 
vii. 1. 39. 


We have said that kings and 
priests were exhibited, in this 
poem, asthe great authors of 
human misery. After adescrip- 
tion of anarchy or chaos, in the 
natural world, and of subsequent 
order, we read; 


‘So kings convulse the moral frame, 
the base 
Of all the codes that can accord the race; 
And so from their broad grasp, their dead- 
ly ban, 
Tis yours to snatch this earth, to raise 
regenerate man.” 


**These were the arts that nursed une- 
qual sway, 

That priests would pamper and that kings 
would pay,” &e. B. ix. L. 507, 508. 


Creeds are not less odious in 
Mr. Barlow’s view, than they 
are in the view of latitudinarians 
in religion: 


“The cares that agitate, the creeds that 
blind.” B. x. 1.73. 


But we learn, after all, that 
his objections, like theirs, lie not 
so much against creeds them- 
selves, as against a particular 
kind of creeds. Both he and 
they are willing enough to teach 
creeds of their ewn forming. 
His creed, if drawn out at full 
length, would be much more 
mysterious and much longer, 
than any which has been formed 
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from the Bible, and would re- 

uire a most marvellous stretch 
of credulity. Let us illustrate 
this subject by adverting to the 
account of the formation of the 
universe, which has been already 

iven in the words of the poet, 
and we shall see that there must 
be in his scheme the materials 
of a voluminous creed. For the 
sake of perspicuity we will di- 
vide this account into distinct 
periods. 

|. Inthe beginning of the po- 
et’s creation, so taras he thought 
proper to reveal it, Nature and 
Chaos exisied together) Which 
was the oldest we are not toid; 
and it would probabiy take many 
a learned disquisition to settie 
the point. . 

2. Nature broke the crust of 
Chaos, and “¢ézrled’’ forth the 
materials of the universe. These 
materials were then in the most 
singular state Imaginable. There 
was 


‘No light nor heat nor cold nor moist 
nor dry, 
But all concocting in their causes lie.” 


3. These materials lay in that 
state for millions of years. Nas 
ture, in the mean time, had the 
hard task of brooding the masa 
during all that vast period, Itis 
a great wonder that she had not 
given up the experiment in des- 
pair. 

4. Nature then seeks and sorts 
the princifiles of things, puts the 
whole mass in motion, and 
whirls forth her globes by myri- 
ads and by millions. 

5. Alter these globes had 
been well sorted and placed by 
Nature, and had proceeded in 
their cosmogyral courses, light 


begun to appear. At this she 
Vou. X, 
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seems to have been surprised; 
but she hailed the light with 
joy- ! 

6. At some later period, 
which appears to have been a 
very remote one, the earth was 
born. It seems to be implied, 
that the sun is the father of our 
earth, and that the earth is the 
mother of the moon; which 
seems to have been extracted by 
the Czsarian operation; for Hes- 


per 


“healed the wounded earth when 
from her side 

The moon burst forth and left the South 

Sea tide.” 





7. Millions of generations 
toiled and died, while coral was 
forming in the ocean, andi. wae 
ters were becoming salt: i. €, as 
we suppose, as much time elaps- 
ed as would be occupied by 
millions of successive genera- 
tions of men. A generation is 
never reckoned to be less than 
thirty years; sixty millions of 
years at least must have elapsed, 
therefore, while the earth was 
undergoing this process. 

8. At least sixty millions of 
years more elapsed while a soil 
was formiug on the earth, before 
the said earth could form or 
nurse herman. Nature appears 
to have retired before this time, 
and left the earth to produce 
such beings as she could sus- 
tain. 

9. At some unknown period 
after the soil was formed. man 
rose from the earth. We are 
not to understand, however, that 
man was at first erect; tor we 
read that his footstefs were un- 
formed, and his tongue unroned, 
and that he continued in that 


pitiable state for countiess ages. 
11 
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These were the times, beyond 
controversy, of which Lord Mon- 
boddo spake; when man was a 
quadruped, and was furnished 
with an appendage very necessa- 
ry to brush away the flies withal. 
Our miserable race were then 
exposed to wild beasts, and, con- 
sidering the extreme weakness 
of our ancestors, it cannot be 
sufficiently admired, that any of 
them should have survived all 
their enemies. Yet so it was; 
and for countless ages, which 
can hardly be tess than millions 
of generations, or sixty millions 
of years, they continued in this 
wretched and disconsolate state. 

0. After man had learnt to 
speak and walk, he wandered for 
a while, and then begun to make 
regular settlements. A _ vast 
succession of ages of improve- 
meni then came on, and, at the 
end of these, man invented the 
wheel, -The exact time allotted 
to this progress, is pot stated. 
Perhaps when we become ac- 
quamted with Chinese history, 
for which Mr. Barlow has a pro- 
found respect, and which reach- 
es back, we believe, some mil- 
lions of years, we shall be better 
abie to fix these dates. Some 
other invenuons which were 
quite as late as the wheel, pre- 
ceded the invention of the zo- 
diac. 

1. The date of the zodiac is 
fixed by Lupfiuis, at seventeen 
thousand years from our time. 
Though considerable progress 
has been made in science, yet 
“man ie an infant still.’ His tu- 
ture progressis not marked out 
with precision; but, if we re- 
gard the immense changes 
whch are to take place, and the 
means with which they are to be 
brought about, we should have 


reason to think our posterity 
well off, could it be foreseen that 
the grand congress will meet 
in Egypt, and establish an invio- 
lable peace. within a hundred 
millions of years from the pres- 
ent day. ITtis questionable aias, 
whether even the Columbiad 
will reach that period. If the 
progress of philosophy, for the 
last fifty years is to be taken as 
apart of the converging series 
towards perfectibility, we «re 
confident that the above period 
is by far too short. And what 
an unlucky thing it will be, if, 
just as the political millennium 
has arrived, and the world has 
become peaceful, populous, and 
happy—yjust as the men of those 
days have delivered themselves 
from all superstitious fears, have 
mastered earth, air, and sea, and 
have, by the aid of medicine, 
learned to become immortal here 
below;—what a cruel disappoint- 
ment it will be, if another moon 
should burst from the North 
Sea tide, and should take away 
ali the northern parts of Europe, 
Asia, and America. Such an 
avulsion must destroy every hu- 
man being, as the ocean would 
rise with a tremendous surge, 
and sweep the tops of the high- 
est mountains. Who can be 
certain, that this is nota part of 
Nature’s plan? Even the poet 
does not venture to insure the 
wold against such a calamity. 
He shrewdly hints, that some 
event of a similar character may 
have taken place more than 
once already. In that case, what 
will be the Issue we are not wise 
enough totell. Perhaps anew 
race will creep out of the mud, 
under better auspices, and will 
learn to speak and stand alone, 
to bagid and plant, to write and 
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philosophize, in a less time than 
our wretched progenitors spent 
in making these acquirements. 

But the scheme, which we 
have been detailing, should re- 
ceive more serious treatment. 
Mr. Barlow, in his letter to 
Gregoire, offered a challenge 
which is thus expressed: 


“I defy you, and all the critics of the 
English language, to point out a passage, 
if taken in its natural unavoidable mean- 
ing, which militates against the genuine 
principles, practice, faith, and hope of the 
Christian system, as inculeated in the 
Gospels, and explained by the Apostles, 
whose , writings accompany the Gospels 
in the volume of the New Testament.” 


This passage relates to the 
very poem from the text and 
notes of which we have selected 
passages, by which we can sub- 
stantiate the following charges: 
That the author explodes the 
idea of a superintending Provi- 
idence; that he ridicuies and 
speaks in opprobrious terms of 
the Jewish theocracy; that he 
utterly rejects the idea of a Di- 
vine Revelation; that his scheme 
contradicts, in the most palpable 
manner, the whole Mosaic his- 
tory; thst he casts contempt on 
the Gospel, by relying on his 
Own miserable inventions for 
the production of human happi- 
ness; that he never implies, for 
a moment, the truth of the Gos- 
pel; that all the morality of his 
system, if it can be said to have 
any morality about it, is entirely 
adverse to the morality of the 
Gospel in its character, its end, 
and its sanctions; that he sys- 
tematically excludes religion 
from having any influence in hu- 
man affairs, so far as his instruc- 
tions shall be regarded; and that 
he never implies the existence 
of a God with moral attributes, 
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but woula make his pupils at 
one time Atneists, at another 
Pantheists, at another worship- 
pers of the Sun, and at another 
worshippers of Nature. We re- 
fer to the preceding parts of this 
review, and to the poem itself, 
for the support of these charges; 


and we will not insult our read- 


ers by undertaking to frove, af- 
ter having made such ample 
quotations, that the poem ‘mili- 
tates against the principles, prac- 
tice, faith, and hope of the Chris- 
tlan system.’ 

- Itis proper to observe here, 
that the pretence of Dupuis, 
that the zodiac was invented 
17,000 years ago, has been refut- 
ed and ridiculed, even at Paris. 
If a writer inthe Christian In- 
structor, a respectable magazine 
printed at Edinburgh, is to be 
credited, La Place has lately 
undertaken to prove, that this 
earth cannot be more thai three 
thousand years old! La Place is 
one of the greatest astronomers 
living, a much greater man than 
Mr. Barlow ever was, and quite 
as much of an infidel. What 
wouid the poet say, to have his 
countless ages, his millions of 
generations, his illustrious Chi- 
nese histories, all cut down by a 
brother philosopher to three 
thousand years! 

In regard to the contempt 
which Mr. Barlow evidently felt 
for the Jewish nation and for the 
Mosaic history, we should take 
no further notice of it, but for 
the sake of introducing the tes- 
timony of Mr. Ames to the sub- 
linuty and divine original of the 
Jewish Scriptures <A_ friend 
and intimate acquaintance of 
that distinguished man gives the 
following account of his opinions 
On this subject. 


, 
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‘He has been heard to say, that it ap- 
peared to him impossible for any man of a 
fair mind, to read the Old Testament, 
and meditate on its contents, without a 
convietion of its truth and inspiration. 
The sublime and correct ideas, which the 
Jewish Seriptures convey of God, con- 
neeted with the fact that all other na. 
tions, many of them superior to the Jews 
in civilization and general improvement, 
remained in darkness and error on this 
fundamental subject, was in his view a con- 
clusive argument. After reading, on a 
partie ilar occasion, the book of Deuter- 
onomy, he expressed his astonishment, 
that any man versed in antiquities could 
have the hardihood to say, that that book 
was the production of human ingenuity. 
Marks of divinity, he said, were instamp- 
ed upon it.” See Pan. for July 1808, 
p- 93. 


It is surprising to us, that in- 
fidels and Atheists are not over- 
whelmed with melancholy, when 
they contemplate their own 
schemes for the melioration of 
the human race. They confine 
all their labors, their motives, 
their hopes and expectations to 
this life. Seeing the world tull 
of injustice, oppression, violence 
and war, they predict a future 
more auspicious period, when 
reason and philosophy shall sub- 
due all these evils, and men 
shall live in peace and make 
great improvements in science 
and in social order. But what 
have they to offer adequate to 
the desires of the human soul? 
Literally nothing. Man is noth 
ing, according to them, but a 
reasoning animal, a moving veg- 
etable. He appears for a short 
time, refiroduces his kind, falis 
into the earth, rots like the most 
noxious weed, and is no more 
for ever! He may derive conso- 
lation, as modern philosophers 
have taught him to co, in reflect- 
ing, that his body may hereafter 
make excellent manure; that he 
may blossom in the rose, ripen 
in corn, sprout in grass, be caten 


by oxen, and perhaps become 
food for his descendants. The 
thought of such distinguished 
usefulness must abound in com- 
fort, to be sure! Accordingly, a 
philosopher was greatly pleased 
with the consideration, that mil- 
lions of mosquetoes would 
originate from the bodies of 
French and Ausirian soldiers, 
scattered over the plains of Ger- 
many, in the course of the wars 
consequent upon the French 
revolution; and who could tell 
but these mosquetoes would 
have as much bappiness dis- 
tributed among them, as the 
soldiers had, from whose bodies 
they derived nourishment! We 
would take the liberty of sug- 
gesting to infidels of this sort, 
whether they ought not to di- 
rect, in their last wills and tes- 
taments, that their bodies shall 
be deposited forthwith in a heap 
of compost, so that their virtues 
may immediately conduce to the 
good of the public, and not be 
suffered to lie useless, for mil- 
lions of generations perhaps, six 
feet beneath the surface of the 
globe. Without stopping to ex- 
patiate on the horrible gloom of 
Atheism, it is sufficient to ex- 
claim, in the forcible words of a 
late writer, ‘If the Eye of the 
universe be extinguished, how 
great is the darkness!” 

The miserable success of in- 
fidels in their latest and most 
extended efforts to produce 
their favorite reign of perfect 
liberty and peace, accompanied 
by the emancipation of the hu- 
man race from all error, and re- 
ligion, may well cover them 
with confusion and shame, 
Most of them have been convin- 
ced already, that their schemes 
are impracticable, and from the 
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preachers of lawless freedom 
have become patrons and pro- 
moters of unlimited despotism. 
Some continue to promulgate 
the doctrine of philosophical 
perfectibility, as we must cali it, 
for want of a better name. 
Their confidence, however, 
seems abated; and their prose- 
lytes are too few to encourage 
their exertions. We may ven- 
ture to predict, that the poem, 
which we are reviewing, is one 
of the last elaborate works of 
this class.‘ 

The following anecdotes will 
show, that leading infidels soon 
begun to suspect the issue of 
their attempts. 

When the late chief justice 
Ellsworth was in France, in 1800, 
he happened one morning to 
meet with Volney, who had been 
taking an airing on horseback 
for his health, and who therefore 
took occasion to observe that 
his horse was his Providence. 
They fell into conversation on 
political subjects, and, among 
other things, upon the infidel 
scheme of perfectibility,in which 
Volney, who was as thorough a 
philosopher as our poet, appear- 
ed to confide. At last Mr Ells- 
worth proposed this question: 
How will you subdue or restrain 
the gigantic passions of avarice 
and ambition? * 7here’s the devil 
of it,” said the philosopher, and 
instantly put spurs to his horse, 
and bade the chief justice good 
morning. 

The great revolutionist Dan- 
ton made some confessions, just 
before his execution, which are 
worthy to be considered ‘by our 
readers. He was the author of 
the revolutionary tribunal, and 
was himself brought to the scaf- 
fold by its decision, at ‘what the 
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Robespierrians called the second 
weeding of the republican gar- 
den.’ He professed to be a 
Theist, 


‘“When he was asked his name at the 
bar, he replied, ‘1 am Danton, well known 
in the revolution; my home will shortly 
be annihilation, but my name will live in 
the pantheon of history.’ Like every 
other victim of that accursed tribunal, 
which he had instituted, he was treated 
with equal insolence and injustice; but his 
trial was shortened by a manoeuvre, and 
he was exceuted the same day before 
measures could be taken by his friends for 
raising an insurrection in his behalf. Le- 
gendre was at that time wholly employed 
by fear for himself; otherwise, had he 
exerted the same spirit as on the day of 
Robespierre’s overthrew, the tyrant 
might then have perished instead of Dan- 
ton. When he was taken back to the 
Conciergerie, he exclaimed, ‘It is the an- 
niversary of the day on which I caused 
the institution of the revolutionary tribu- 
nal, for which I implore pardon of God 
and man! I leave every thing in dreadful 
confusion;—there is not one among them 
who understands any thing of govern- 
ment. After all, they are such brethren 
as Cain: Brissot would have had me 
guillotined, even as Robespierre has me 
guillotined.? it was true that Brissot 
would have condemned him,—-not as Robe- 
spierre did; he would have condemned 
him not as an Orleanist,—not as a royal- 
ist,—not for a mock conspiracy,—but for 
his share in those massacres, of which 
it appears almost certain that he was the 
prime mover.” See Quarterly Review for 
June 1812. pp. 424, 425. 


Danton certainly declared two 
solemn truths;—-that.his brethren 
knew nothing of government, 
and that they were such breth- 
ren as Cain; from which we in- 
fer, that his confidence in his 
theoretical schemes had begun 
to shake. Our readers will not 
infer, however, that Danton was 
an Abel; for, as there were no 
Abels in the famiiy, the Cains 
were under the sad necessity of 
cutting the throats of each other. 

In the course of our remarks 
on the Columbiad, we have been 
often struck with several points of 
resemblance between the meth- 
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od of reasoning adopted by Mr. 
Barlow, and that into which lati- 
tudinarians in religion are prone 
to fall. Inno particular is this 
resemblance more striking, than 
in the use of the little word 
must; a word which proves to be 
not only an auxiliary verb as 
heretofore, but to be capable of 
containing the seeds of a thou- 
sand auxiliary arguments. Thus, 
if an assertion is apparently hard 
to be proved, Mr. Barlow de- 
clares very gravely it must be 
so; and this puts an end to the 
controversy at once. “The ori- 
gin of religious ideas,” says he, 
‘must have been in the energies 
of those visible agents which 
form the distinctive character of 
climates.” In like manner, the 
editors of the Improved Version 
say, concerning the narrative of 
the miraculous conception, “If 
the gencalogy be genuine,” as 
they admit it to be, “this narvra- 
tive must be spurious.’ If a 
thing must be so, of what avail 
is it to oppose either testimony 
orargument? Mr. Barlow some- 
where speaks of the great im- 
provements which are hereafter 
to be made, when the contents 
of a whole volume are to be ex- 
pressed by aeingle word. Prob- 
ably he had his eye on this same 
word must; and we are free to 
confess, that by its aid he has set- 
tled points, which it would take 
more than one volume to prove. 

Mr. Barlow was once a pro- 
fessed Christian, a candidate for 
the ministry, a chaplain in the 
army, and a versifier of the 
psalms which Dr. Watts had 
omitted. In versifying t 
psalms he expressed many 





afterwards abjured and vilified. 
His edition of the psalms was at 


one time quite popular, and con- 
tains some happy efforts of poet- 
ry. His 137th, which it is 
strange that Dr. Watts should 
have omitted, as it is justly pro- 
nounced by Chateaubriand to be 
the “finest of all canticles on the 
love of country,” begins as fol- 
lows: 


“Along the banks where Babel’s current 
flows 
Our captive bands in deep despondence 
stray’d, 
While Zion’s fall in sad remembrance 
rose, 
Her friends, her children mingled with 
the dead. 


“The tuneless harp, that once with joy we 
strung, 
When praise employ’d and mirth in- 
spir’d the lay, 
In mournful silence on the willows hung; 
And growing griet prolong’d the te- 
dious day.’ 


These stanzas are worthy of 
particular praise. It is a sor- 
rowful reflection, that talents 
which might have been a credit 
to any good cause, and any coun- 
try, should have been utterly per- 
verted and abused; and that a 
man, born and educated under 
favorable circumstances, where 
the true God is known, the Bi- 
ble is understood, and pure wor- 
ship offered, should have aposta- 
tized from the religion which 
he once preached, and plunged 
into the gulf of Atheism. 

The Edinburgh Review is ve- 
ry tender of Mr. Barlow’s re- 
ligious reputation On the word 
cross, in the passage which has 
been the subject of our animad- 
version, the Reviewers have the 
following singular note. 


bi “We have put this word in Italics, not 


emn religious truths, which he~ 


to insinuate any charge of impiety against 
Mr. Barlow, but to guard him against 
that imputation. From the whole strain 


of his poem, in which he speaks with 
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warm approbation of reformed Christian- 
ity,—specifies the purity anc evangelical 
eharity of the priesthood as one of the 
prime blessings of his millennium,—and 
breaks out intoa holy rapture on the 
prospect of the coming of the Redeem- 
er,—we are satisfied that he here speaks 
of the cross merely as the emblem of the 
low and perseeuting superstition of the 
erusaders, papists, and other sectaries, 
who make the crucifix an object of idola- 
trous veneration.” Ed. Rey. No. XXIX. 
p. 37. 


It is a pity that these Review- 
ers had not referred to the pas- 
sages on which they venture to 
make the above assertions. Had 
they done so, we should haye 
Jaid the passages béfore our read- 
ers, that each one might judge 
for himself As they have not, 
we can only give a general de- 
nial to their general assertions. 
We therefore say, that from the 
whole strain of his fioem we 
should judge the writer to be 
an Atheist; that he no where 
speaks with apprebation. of 
Christianity in any form; (we 
do not remember that he speaks 
of Christianity, or the Gospel, 
at all;) that he speaks of no 
priesthood in his millennium; 
Nor has he the slightest hint of 
any religion existing at that time; 
and that he does not admit the 
opinion, that Christ is to come. 
Columbus, indeed, when the 
glory of the millennium is rising 
to view, breaks out into rapture 
at the prospect of the coming of 
Christ; but Hesper, who always 
speaks the opinions of the poet, 
instantly checks this rapture, 
and tells Columbus to confine 
his thoughts to the ¢emmporal af- 
fairs of his race, 

The. Eclectic Reviewers are 
much afraid, that the Columbiad 
will be ‘the standard of imitation 
in this country, and a stumbling 
block to genius for ages to 
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come.” And “this,” as the Re- 
viewers inform us very kindly, 
“is not a@ random shfeculation.”?* 
We thank these gentlemen for 
their concern on account of the 
perverse taste of our country- 
men; and, in our turn, condole 
with them, on the prospect that 
Blackmore’s Eliza will become 
a standard of imitation in Great 
Britain, and a stumbling-block 
to genius. Thisis not a random 
speculation of ours; for.the two 
poems certainly resemble each 
other in the iraportant article of 
falling dead born from the press, 
The Columbiad, to be sure, has 
been re-printed in a_ smaller 
form; not because the first edi- 
tlon was sold, but because it 
would not sell. We have never 
heard that the poem has had a 
single admirer in this country; 
and it is not sufficiently known 
to have any considerable number 
of enemies. 

Lest the Reviewers should 
suppose, that the people of this 
country have no taste for poetry, 
as they seem to consider Ameri- 
cans as a stupid, ignorant, mer- 
cenary set of creatures, we very 
respectfully inform them, that 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Young, 
Watts, Cowper, Campbell, Mont- 
gomery, Scott, have their many 
thousands of readers and admir- 
ers; and that we should think it 
very proper for candid and lib- 
eral Reviewers not to undertake 
to give a national character, 
when they know nothing aboutit. 

To concude: It may be ob- 
jected, perhaps, that there is no 
occasion for taking notice of a 
work, which is so little likely 
to be read as the Columbiad. 
Our object has not been to coun- 
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teract the influence of this po- 
em; for it is not likely to have 
any influence. But we have 
wished to expose the wretched, 
odious system, on which it is 
built, and which it was intended 
topremote. To the defence and 
propagation of this system the 
author sacrificed the years, dur- 
ing which he moulded and fash- 
ioned, pared, anil patched, and 
chisseled, this very elaborate 
work;—a work by which he 
plainly expected to lead his 
countrymen inthe path of infi- 
delity, and to be known to all 
future times, as a great instruc- 
tor of mankind in their true in- 
terests. While we can easily 
pardon the self-complacency 
with which authors sometimes 
regard their own works, we hold 
that no peculiar tenderness is 
due to any person, who sets him- 
self up as an opposer of all re- 
ligion, and attempts to under- 
mine and subvert the blessed 
Gospel. Sucha person declares 
an impious war against his Ma- 
ker, and his fellow men; _ be- 
comes an enemy of all that is 
good and desirable; and should 
be held forth to public condem- 
nation, as an example to be 
shunned. The baseless schemes 
of infidelity need only to be sta- 
ted, that their absurdity and fol- 
ly may be manifest. 

The volume before us is al- 
Jowed to be as splendid a speci- 
men of printing, as any country 
can produce. We have discoy- 
ered but four typographical er- 
rors, which, considering the 
size of the work, is an extreme- 
ly small number. 


LVIII. Fragments, being illus- 
trations of the manners, inci- 
dents, und pfihraseology, of 


Holy Scripture; principally se- 
lected from the most esteemed 
and authentic voyages and 
gravels into the East; with ad- 
ditional remarks, observations, 
and filates, intended as a cons 
tinued affirendix to Calmet’s 
Great Dictionary of the Holy 
Bible. In four volumes, 
Charlestown; Samuel Ether- 
idge, jun. 1813. 4to. 


It has afforded us much satisfac- 
tion to sce this very valuable 
book republished in our country, 
and in an improved form, with 
the correction of numerous er- 
rors. The work has already 
been stamped with the public 
approbation, (especially the ep- 
probation of all, who are devoted 
to the study of sacrec literature, 
and the interpretation of the 
Scriptures,) so as not to need the 
recommendation of Reviewers. 
The third and fourth volumes 
afford more aid for the illustra- 
tion of the very numerous pas- 
sages of Scripture, the explica- 
tion of which depends on vrien- 
tal, or local manners, customs, 
laws, ceremonies, civil or relig- 
ious, geography, zoology, archi- 
tecture, arts and manufactures, 
and other like things, than any 
other books in the English lan- 
guage, within the same compass. 
The reader of the Scriptures, 
who has not been accustomed 
to seek the explanation of difh- 
cult passages» Which contain 
technical words, or other's of “m- 
ited and afifiropriate significa- 
tion, will be very agreeably sure 
prised, as well as greatly 1- 
structed by the perusal of th©%¢ 
volumes. What adds exceed- 
ingly to their vaiuc, is the great 
number, (more than 1i20,) of 
well executed pilates, for the 
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illustration of the various sub- 
jects of inquiry. Every reflect- 
ing reader well knows, that 
ideas, acquired by means of the 
eye, make a much more deep 
and lasting impression on the 
mind and memory, than those 
which are acquired by reading, 
or hearing, a description of the 
objects. The original compi- 
lers of these volumes well under- 
stoud this principle, and have, 
to the great profit and delight of 
their readers, accompanied ev- 
ery illustration, depending on 
visible objects, with an appro- 
priate drawing, which has been 
faithfully and beautifully copied 
by American artists. 

It should be made known to 
the public, also, that the Ameri. 
can edition is not only much 
mre correct than the English, 
but cast into a muéh better form, 
and provided with good indexes, 
The third volume, for instance, 
of the English editions, contains 
400 Illustrations, or Essays, 
which were originally publish- 
ed by centuries, and the index 
added after each; and, in all the 
copies that we have seen, bound 
up inthe same manner. This 
intermixture makes it exces- 
sively difficult to find any partic- 
ular subject, unless a person is 
intimately conversant with the 
whole volunie. The index 
moreover is very imperfect, and 
entirely destitute of a regular ac- 
count of texzs illustrated, which 
isa deficiency very important. 
The American Editor has been 
at the pains and expense of cast- 
ing the whole index into a reg- 
ular form, at the end of the 
book, and making it complete. 
The numerous incorrect refer- 
ences to scriptural passages, in 
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the English edition, have like- 
wise been corrected. 

We cannot but express our 
sincere wish, that, for ¢he inter- 
ests of sacred literature, the aid 
of biblical interpretation, and the 
literary honor of our country, 
such an important publication 
may not want patrons. The 
expenses of it, on account of the 


very numerous” engravings, 
must have been great; and we 
understand, that booksellers 


have not hitherto given much 
encouragement to the Editor, 
under the apprehension that the 
expense of the book would, in a 
great measure, prevent its sale; 
and because it is a book, but lit- 
tle known as yet to our religieus 
public. With regara to the first 
particular; the execution of the 
work is in astyle much superior 
to that of the English ediuon, 
and the price much less, The 
second reason is at present well 
founded; but we hope it will not 
long be so. Certainly clergy- 
men, whose occupation it is to 
expound the Word of Life, will 
be anxious to obtain possession 
of every possible mean within 
their power to aid them in this 
great business; and we trust 
there are many laymen, who feel 
sufficient interest in such a sub- 
ject, 10 patronize, and to read, the 
volumes in question. 

If our mtormation be correct, 
(as we fear it is,) the editor of 
this work has not as yet been 
able to sell a sufficient number 
of copies, to defray the original 
expense ofthe editiog It would 
be matter of regret, if an indi- 
vidual, enterprising in so good a 
cause, should be left to suffer a 
loss, through the want oi patron- 
age. It would afford too much 
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evidence of the truth of what ill- 
disposed foreigners reproach us 
with, that America can patren- 
iz nothing, by which no money 
is tobe made! 

The sale of the work may be 


slow; but we do believe it will 
be sure; and that, when the mer- 
its of it are known, there are 
patrons enough in this country, 
not only to purchase one edition, 
but demand a second, 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS. 


Onnainen, July 7, 1813, the Rev. Ben- 
yamIn Ricr, over the first church in 
Marcellus and Skaneateles Religious So- 
ciety, (N. Y.) Sermon by the Rev. Hez- 
ekiah Woodruff, from 2 Cor. v, 20. 

At Boston, on the $th inst. the Rev. 
Kewarp Everett, over the Religious 
Society, which worship at the Church in 
Brattle Street. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Kirkland. 

At Pawtucket, (R. 1.) the Rev. Mr. 
Hoven as an Evangelist. 

At Billerica, (Mass.) on the 26th ult. 
the Rev. Naruanien WuitMan, as col- 
league with the Rev. Dr. Cummincs. 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr. Flint, of Bridge- 
water, from Col. i, 7, 28. 

Dee. 7, 1813, at Cazenovia, Madison 
County (N. Y.) the Rev. Joun Brown, 
lately a tutor in Dartmouth University, as 
Pastor over the first Presbyterian Church 
and congregation in that place. 

At Cambridgeport, on the 19th nit. 
the Rev. Taomas Bratris Gannett, as 
pastor over the Congregational Chureh at 
that place. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Holmes, trom 1 Cor. ix, 22. 


INSTALLATIONS. 


InetaLLep on the 19th ult. the Rev. 
Joun Bascom, over the chureh of Christ 
in Smithfield, (Penn.) Sermon by the 
Rev. William Wisner, from Acts xx, 28. 

On the 2ist ult. the Rev. Witiia 
WiusNeER, over the church of Christ in 
Athens, (Penn.) Sermon by the Rev. 
Samuel Parker,from Luke x, 1. 

On the 26th ult. the Rev. Warren 
Fay, ig? Congregational church and 
society in Marvard, (Mass.) An appro- 
priate and evangelical sermon was preach- 
ed by the Rev. Dr. Puffer, of Berlin, 
from John vii, 46. Never mun spake like 
this man. The audienee was unusually 
large and attentive for the oecasion; and 
the musie was grave and devotional. 


DEDICATION. 


A NEW meeting-house, belonging to the 
Congregational church and society in 
Wilmington, ( Mass.) was soleynnly dedi- 
cated to Almighty God, on Tuesday, the 
14th of Dee. last. 


MISSIONARY ZEAL IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


Tut following letter was lately received 
by the Treasurer of the Ameriean Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
from Junius Smith, Esq. 

“Loudou, Nov. 29, 1815. 
‘Dear Sir, 

I have the pleasure to acknowledge 
the reevipt of your favor of Sept. i8th, eov- 
ering exchange on Baring, Brothers, aud 
Co. for 4100, which shall be remitted te 
India agreeably to your instructions.* 

*} shall forward to you some interest- 
ing xccounts of the progress of the mis- 
sionaries in Africa,by the first opportunity. 
Although the Bible Society has taken the 
highest ground and the most extensive 
range, vet [ am happy to say, that the So- 
ciety tor the support of Missionaries is 
rapidly advancing, and has already reeeiv- 
ed the most flattering support from Aux- 
iliary Societies, established to some of the 
most w ealthiy parts of the country. 

The zeal manitisted by all ranks of 
people inthis kingdom 1s wonderful be- 
yond deseription, and distinetly points te 
more happy and glorious days, than have 
as yet dawned upon this failen world.” 


DONATIONS TO SUPPORT FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS AND TRANS- 
LATIONS. 

Feb. 7, 1814. From the Berk- 


shire and Columbia Missionary 


* This sum was a donation from the 
Hon, Elias Boudinot, Esg. of Burling: 
ton. ( NM. J.) 
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Soeiety, by Henry Brown, Esq. 
the Treasurer 

y. From a young female in 
Steuben county, (N. Y.) for the 
trauslatious* 


$120 00 


5 00 





Carried forward $125 00 
* This donation was enclosed ® the fol- 
lowing letter to the ‘Treasurer of the 
Board: 
Jan. 30, 1814. 
“Sir, 

E.nelosed [ send you five dollars as a 
donation to the American Board of Com- 
missioners tor Foreign Miss ous, to be ap- 
plied to the traaslatons. This stuall sum 
| have kept for some time in order to send 
toyou; but as no opportunity oifers I have 
concluded tu seud it by the mail. If 1 find 
that it reaches you, I hall be encouraged 
to send more.* I have ever felt a lively 
interest in the Missionary cause. I have 
read with e.uotions, whieh LT cannot de- 
scribe, all that has beeu said on the sub- 
ject inthe Pa:.oplist; and in particular I 
have been very anxious for the welfare aud 
success of your Soc.ety and the Missiona- 
ries whom you have sent to Asia. Butis 
there nothing to be done for the heathens 
in our own country? IL see the poor In- 
dians almost daiiy; I gaze at them with 
pity; [ sigh for them; and wonder that 
Christians, who enjoy the blessings of the 
Gospel, and so highly prize them, can 
bear to see these poor creatures, who have 
souls as precious, aud immortal as their 
own, live and die utterly ignorant of the 
great Redeemer. Christiaus all acknowl- 
edge, that one soul is of infinitely more 
value than al} the treasures of the earth. 
Oh then why do not many devote all that 
they possess, and their whole lives, to the 
great work of evangelizing the heathens? 
Why do they not learn their language, and 
go to their huts, if there is no other way, 
and tell them that a Redeemer has died to 
save poor lost wretched men. Cannot 
something more be said on this subject in 
the Panoplist? Cannot Christians be 
aroused to do something more? If they 
cannot, how litle do they deserve the 
name! 

A YOUNG FEMALE IN STEUBEN 

COUNTY, N. y,.” 

*Itis proper to state, that no intima- 
iton has ever been received, that any 
money remitted to the Treasurer has fail- 
ed of its destination. The donations are 
copied from the T'reasurer’s books every 
month, and not a cent received in dona- 
‘vans has been omitted in these monthly 
publicatians. Ep. 


Foreign Mission Society of Salem and the Vicinity. 





9) 
Brought forward $125 00 
12. From Mrs. Florella M. 
Ripley, of Cornish, (N. H.) by 
Mr. Newton Whittelseyt 5 00 
14. From Mr. Francis Brown, 
of Boston, by Mr. S. T. Arm- 
strong i 60 
From an unknown person, by 
the same hands 1 06 
From the rereign Mission So- 
ciety of Hallowell, Augusta, and 
the Vicinity, by Mr. Johu Sewall, 
the Treasurer 77 06 
From the Female Religious 
Society in Augusta, by the same 
hands 23 00 
b5. From the Female Cent So- 
ciety in Rowley, (Mass.) by the 
Rev. J. W. Tucker 18 74 
From two friends of missions 2 08 
17. From Mrs. Catherine 
Freeman, of the state of Georgia, 
by Mr. James Clap 10 00 
From the Rev. Thomas 
Woreester, of Salisbury, (N. H) 5 06 
24. From a lady in New Ips- 
wich, (N. H.) by the Rey. Rich- 
ard Hall 10 06 
B277 74 


SaAlemM FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY. 


Tue Foreign Mission Society of Salem 
and the Vicinity held its third annual 
meeting, Jan. 5, 1814. The following 
gentlemen were chosen officers for the 
current year, v'z. 


E.BENEZER Beckrorp, Esq. Pres. 

The Rey. Rurvus AnpERSON, and 

The Rey. Samuen Worcester, D. D. 
Vice Presidents. 

The Rey. Samuzn Waker, Secretary. 

Mr. Joun Jenks, T'reasurer. 

Aly. Ecienacer KimBAtt, .duditor. 


From the report of the Auditor it ap-« 
peared, that the sum of three hundred and 
eighty-four dollars had been received into 
the treasury ef the Society in the course 
of the last year, one hundred and forty- 
three dollars more than was received the 
preceding year: And that three hundred 
and twenty-eight dollars, fifty-six cente 
had been transmitted to the treasury of 
the Parent Institution. 

At 2 o’clock, P. Ml. an appropriate dis- 
course was delivered before the Society 
by the Rev. Joseph Emerson, of Beverly, 
from Matt. vi. 10. Thy kingdom come. 


+ This lady sent also $5 to be expend- 
ed in sending Bibles to Louisiana, 
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From the number of persons, who at- 
tended the meeting, and the unanimity 
with which all the business of the Society 
was transacted; as well as from the state 
of the treasury; it was evident that there 
was no abatement of the zea! of its men- 
bers in promoting the benevolent object of 
the Institution. On the contrary, it is be- 
lieved it may be safely affirmed, that 
within the limits of the Society, the mis- 
sionary cause is viewed generally in a more 
favorable light, aud that the people more 
readily contribute to aid the great and 
good work now, than at any former pe- 
riod. Christians are waking up to the 
interests of Zion, and becoming more and 
more alive to the case of the perishing 
heathen; and it is devoutly to be hoped 
that a conviction is spreading in all direc- 
tions of the obligation upon all to aid by 
their influence, wealth and prayers, in the 
diffusion of Christian light. 


CHARITABLE ASSOCIATION. 
( Concluded from p. 47.) 


Tar, Society have expended two hundred 
and forty-three dollars and thirty ceats 
in the last year; have relieved about one 
Aundred and forty-three tamilies; dis- 
tributed four hundred and forty-six gar- 
ments, aid fen aad « hu'f yards of cloth; 
etght pair of shoes; and <o the sick /ifteen 
dollars and forty-two ceits. 

'_ The Gentlemen will give usleave to add, 
That in visiting the chaibers of the sick, 
and the hovels of the poor, the hearts of 
our committee are ready to despond, and 
to shrink from their offic2, when they 
find their means so inadequate to reliev- 
ing the distresses they are called to wit- 
ness. But we encourage ourselves with 
the hope, that the Gentlemen will find fit 
consisten with their many other calls, to 
afford us some further aid, which together 
with the unremitting exertions of the be- 
nevolent of our Own Society, may enable 
us to meet the calls of the present winter, 
with less painful sensations. 

Per Order of the Society, 
L. Frotaineuam, Scribé.” 
January 6, 1814. 


EXTRACT FROM THE REV. MR. KOHLOFF’S 
LETTER. 


In the Appendix to the first annual re- 
vort of the Caleutta Auxiliary Bible 
society, a very interesting letter frem 
the Rev. Mr. Kohloff, missionary on 
the Coromandel] coast, is published. 
‘Phe design of the writer was to return 


thanks for the Bibles, which had been 
received from the friends of religion in 
Bengal, and to exhibit the eed 
of Bibles, in which numbers of native 
Christians still remained. The fol- 
lowing extract contains the applications 
of several individuals to Mr. Kohloff for 
the word of God. 


1. Samuel Njanaperagasam says, he 
considers the word of God as shewing un- 
to men the way of salvation, calling them 
to eternal life, aad adorning them with 
the robes of the righteousness ef Jesus 
Christ; he therefore craves a Bible, and 
thanks God for his merey to this oad 
man, who has put it nto the hearts of the 
Bible Society at Caleutta to bestow the 
book. 

2. Mjanaperagasam Mutter, School- 
master, is very desrious of reading the 
Old Testament, wishes to keep every 
word of God in his heart in order to get 
rest to his soul; says, he is too poor to buy, 
but ifit be giver tohim he wll never sell 
it under any necessity whatever, but will 
read it day and night. 

3. I'wariay requests the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as being necessary for the salvation 
of her own soul, and the souls of her 
household and people, and renders a 
thousand thanks to God, and to the hon- 
orable Society at Caleutta. 

4. Wodamutter, Catechist, says, the 
Old and New Testament, which a mer- 
ciful God has granted by his divine ser- 
vants through the incitement of the Holy 
Ghost, are living words; but he has never 
had them his own property; several 
times he has borrowed them from other 
people, that he might have the comfort of 
reading them, being unable to purchase 
them. Nowthe merciful God, having il- 
luminated the hearts of the Bible Society 
to place the Scriptures for charity with 
out price, he prays to God for the Society 
on account of this beneficial act, and te 
Mr. Kohloff to get for him the heaven- 
ly blessing. 

5. Dewopirayer Njonamutter says, the 
divine word is more precious than riches, 
gold, silver or gems; but he has never had 
the book which shews the good way; asks 
for a New Testament, which he will hold 
as a Jamp to his feet and a light to his 
path all the days of his life, and will read 
and study it, and walk according to the 
manner which it directs. 

6. Njanamutter Arulopen, Catechist, 
represents, that when his father was a 
Catechist he received from the Reverend 
Mr, Swartz a Bible, but his house being 
afterwards burnt down, it was lost; there- 
fore requests to be favored with an Old 
and New Testament. 
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7. Pakyanaden Arulopen says, the 
Holy Scriptures awaken every one to piety 
and works; he is athirst for them. 
On receiving them he shail pray the Lord 
God to bless the Society according to his 

romise in the words of his prophet Dan- 
iel xii, 3, “They that be wise shall shine 
as the brightness of the firmament, and 
they that turn many to righteousness as 
the stars for ever and ever.” 

8. Rayapen Sandapen, Assistant Cat- 
echist, says, through the paternal com- 
passion of Mr. Kohlhoff he has been pla- 
ced in the vineyard, which the living God 
has planted in this country; but can a vine, 
without pouring water upon it grow in a 
flourishing manner so as to give ripened 
fruits? It is impossible; therefore the pe- 
titioner thirsteth very much for the spir- 
itual waters of the Holy Bible so very 
needful for silvation, and he prays for all 
heavenly blessings on the honorable Bible 
Society. 

9. .Murianen represents that being at 
present in Popery, ora Roman Catholic, 
he cannot get from his own Romish minis- 
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ter a New Testament, which was ap- 


pointed by the Savior Jesus Christ for his 
salvation. 


He therefore petitions for a 
New Testament forto save his souljand 
he pr egn te use it for that purpose, and 
will take the utmost care of it. 

10. The Address of 75 ehildren of the 
Free-School of Kanandagudi. After thank- 
ful acknowledgments for the benefits de- 
rived from the institution, they add: More- 
over, worthy Father, your petitioners are 
much rejoiced by the benevolence of the 
gentlemen of the Calcutta Bible Society, 
who have granied them the ripened spir- 
itual fruits, namely, six Old Testaments, 
and five books, each containing the Four 
Gospels. These books they will use as the 
weapons of the Savior for the destruction 
of Satau’s kingdom; and they pray that 
God may fulfilthe promise which he has 
made inthe Gospel to these charitabie 
gentlemen, viz. ** Whosoever shall give to 
drink unto one of these little ones a cup 
ot cold water only in the name of a dis- 
ciple, verily I say unto you, héshall in no 
wise lose his reward,” 


OBITUARY. 


Diep, at New Haven, in Dec. last, Mrs. 
EcisabeTH Wootsey, wife of William 
W. Woolsey, Esq. a iady of uncommon 
worth, greatly lamented by a numerous 
eircle of friends. 

At Burlington, (Ver.) the Hon. Sam- 
vEL Hitcseock, Esq. aged 59. He was 
formerly District Judge tor the state of 
Vermont, and subsequently a Judge of the 
Circuit Court of the United States. 

From the 17th to the 27th of Nov. last, 
nine persons died of the spetted fever, at 
Wethersfield, (Ver.) within the distance 
of half a mile. 

At Pittsburgh, (Penn ) Lt. Joseru E. 
Smita, of U.S. navy, aged 27. 


At Hillsboro’, (N.H.) on the 18th of» 


Dec. last, Mr James Toxuurt, aged 26, 
and two of his children;—all of the spotted 
fever. They were sick only from 8 to 10 
hours. 

At Lexington, (Ken.) Major Levi Hv- 
KELL, of U S. army. 

On his farm, in Fairfax county, (Vir.) 
on the 16th of Nov. last, Mr. Puarrip 
CRULL, aged 115. He was a native of 
Germany, and removed to this country in 
1721. He was remarkably active and 
mag the day of his decease. His 
wife, by whom he had nine child.en, lived 
to the age of 101. 

At Bladensburg, (Md.) on the 17th of 
Dee. the Hon. Bensamin Stoppart, Esq: 


aged 62. He was formerly Secretary of 
the navy. 

At Brownville, (N. Y.) three children 
of a Mr. Barrett perishedin his house, 
which was consumed by fire. 

At Adams, (Mass.) two children of Mr. 
A. CARPENTER perished in the same 
manner. 

At Marietta, (Ohio,) Davip Evererr, 
Esq. formerly of Boston. 

The deaths in Hartford, (Conn.) dur- 
ing the year 1813, were 122, of which 10 
were of U.S. soldiers. 

At Burlington, 
Jones, of Newark, 
oner of war. 

At New Orleans, Wir11am Donatp- 
son, Esq. formerly President of the Louis- 
iana Bank. 

At Norwich, (Con.) Exrsua Hyper, 
Esq. Mayor of that city, aged 63. 

At Philadelphia, Col. Parren, the post- 
master. 

At Boston, Deacon Davin TILpEN, 
aged 72. 

At New Haven, vag Mrs. REBECCA 
HILLHovsE, wife of the Hon. James Hill- 
house, Esq. aged 50,—a lady greatly re- 
spected and beloved. 

The deaths in New Haven, during the 
year 1813, were 228;—a very unusual, if 
not an unparalleled number. 


Ver.) Capt. Joun 
pper Canada, a pris- 
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In England, Lt. Gen. Sir Harry Bur- 
RARD. 

At St. Christophers, Lt Gen. Ricuarp 
Harksuaw Losack, aged 83. 

At Wrightstewn, (Penn,) four children 
lately fell through the lee, while sliding on 
a mill-pond, aud were drowned. 

At Monmouth, (N. J.) the Rev. Wir- 
LIAM Mix ts, aged 70. 

At Springfield, (Mass.) on the 8th ult. 
Miss Mary Horroy, aged 92; and, on 
the 9th, Miss MARGARET Hortox, ared 
90. These maiden sisters had slept to- 
gether ninety years, and one survived the 
other only eleven hours, They were both 
buried in one grave. 

At Roxbury, (Mass.) on the 24th ult. 
the Hon. Wittiam Hearn, Esq. aged 77, 
—the only surviving Major Goees al of 
the United States revolutionary ary. 

Ar Copenhagen, in Sept. last, the emi- 
nent Jewish banker, Meyer, immensely 
rich. 

In North Carolina, the Rev. Joun 
Nows LL. 

In the poor house and hospital of Savan- 

nah, (Georgia,) during the year 1813, the 
deaths were 31. The expenses of the in- 
stitution were §6143—208 persons having 
been admitted, of whom 30 were trom 
New England, and 16 from New York. 

Near Buffaloe, (N. Y.) by a eannon ball 
from an invading enemy, Major Wittiam 
C. Dev ey, of Canandaigua. 

At Baltimore, Witetam Hiaywarn, a 
minister of the Society of Friends, 

1 77. 

At Philadelphia, Gen. Ina Atten, of 
Jolehester, (Ver.) 

At Pomfret, (Conn.) the Rev. Aaron 
PUTNAM, aged SO. 

At the French Mills, Capt. Jenemray 
Ciuaeman, of U.S. army. 

At Claremont, (N. H. ) two brothers of 
the name of Putnam, aged 27 and 19,— 
suffoeated by placing a ketthe of coals in 
their chamber. 

At Stamford, (Conn.) Mrs. Saran 
Bisuop, in her 100th vear. 

Also, Mrs. Mary Wurttyer, wife of 
Mr. Elia saph Whitney, aged 91. Mr. 
Whitney is now 97. 

At Barre, (Mass.) Mrs. Evnice Broan, 
aged 96. Herdescendants are 214. 

At Black Rock, (N. Y.) killed in the 
hattle of Dee 30th, Lt. Colonel Seymour 
Boventon, aged 44. 

Near Richmond, ( Viv.) the Rev. Joun 
TURNER, 

In England, the Hon. Davin Hantrry, 
Fisq. aged 82: the minister, who, on the 
part of Great Britain, signed the treaty of 
peace with the U.S. 

At Cape May, (Vir.) the Rey. Davip 
Furw rps. 


At Weston, (Mass.) the Rev. Samvuer 
Kenvatt, D. D. pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in that town, aged 62. 

At ‘}enham, ( Mass.) the Rev. Rures 
ANDERSON, pastor of the Congregational 
churel in that town. 

In England, Nov. 16, Wittram FrRanxk- 
LIN, Esq. for merly British Governor of 
New Jevsey, aged > 

In Virginia, Dr. Pree Crark, formerly 
Physician Ge ‘veral to the armies of the 
United States. 

At Lunenburg, (Mass.) on the 17th 
inst. Zapoien B. Avams, Esq. counsellor 
at law, aged 44. 

At Lower Dublin, (Penn.) the Rey. 
Samvuen Jones, D. D. a native of Seot- 
land, aged 79. 

At Hadson, (N. Y.) Stepury Panpock, 
Esq. late President of the Bank of Col- 
um bia. 

At Windsor, (Conn.) the Hon. Rocer 
Newserky, E-g. aged 78, formerly a 
member of the Council of that state. 

At Lyme, (Conn.) Mrs. Anreatt Les- 
TER, aged 03, leaving 235 descendants. 

At Granby, (Vonn.) Gen. CHauncer 
Perriposs, aged 5... 

The deaths in Boston, during the vear 
1813, were 786; males 452; females 354. 
Under 20 years of age 330; above that age 
456. Above 70 vears of age 61; above 9@ 
years, 5. OF eorsumption, 193; of apo- 
plexy, 15; indigestion, 16; drowned, 15; 
= rs, LOL; infantile diseases, 206; drop- 

, 17; still born, 36; old age, 48; sudden, 
i convulsions, 11; of various other dis- 
eases, 78; diseases not mentioued, 39. 

At Charlestown, on the 23d inst. ABNER 
Roeers, Esq. Counsellor at Law, aged 37. 
This gentleman was graduated at Harvard 
College; afterwards held the office of re- 
in that university, and was appointed 
tutor, which appointment he deelined 
accepting, 


POETRY. 
IiyMn. 


Jer. xxxi, 18. Thou hast chastised me, 
and I was chastised, as a bullock unac- 
customed to the yoke: turn thou me, and 
I shall be turned; for thou art the Lord 
my God. 


Yes, gracious Lord, T yield me now, 
es hy child, no re bel as before; 

1 feel—I_ eannot tell thee how— 
I feel, that 1 will stray no more 


I was a stcerling, young and wild, 
That would noi stoop to wear the yoke. 
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d me, 
nace 
, and 
Lord 





iBld. 


For sin’s enticing fields beguil’d— 
But | have felt thy chasteninug stroke. 


How oft that angry scourge was sent, 
Totame my proud, rebellious will! 
Alas, what pain I underwent! 
And yet 1 madly wander’d still. 


But now, I yield to thy command, 
Reclaim’d and sofien’d by thy love: 
A child may guide me with its hand, 
fa silken chains, a little dove. 
URANIUS. 


ON DEATH. 


lr death indeed were endless sleep. 
And nought disturb’d the grave’s repose, 
O why should they, who live to weep, 
Whose days are full of cares and woes, 
So dread in death’s embrace to lie? 
Why should the wretched dread to die? 


Why should the man, whose deeds of 
shame 
Have robb’d him of the world’s respect, 
Consent to bear a blasted name, 
And suffer long, deserv’d, neglect? 
Ye sons of infamy and scorn, 
If death were peace could life be borne? 


The guilty fair one—w ould she live, 

A faded flower, unsouglt, unblest, 
To years of grief compell’d to give 

Her heart, with poignant woe opprest, 
Unless she fear’d a heavier doom, 
Eternal shame beyond the tomb? 


But no—our greatest hope and fear 
Beyond our mortal being roam; 

Both tell us man’s a stranger here, 
And that Ererniry’s his home: 

Tis that makes cowards of the brave; 

‘That makes them tremble at the grave. 


For all that ranks us great or fair, 
This side the precinets of the tomb, 
Avails our spirits nothing there, 
When they have piere’d its darkest 
gloom; 
Since with our dying bodies die 
The strength to dare—the speed to fly. 


The dread of judgment after death 
Disturbs the proud and checks the vain; 
Henee they prolong their mortal breath, 
And back recoil from endless pain: 
And hence, when all is woe and strife, 
ihe wretched fondly eling to life. 


And is there then no ray of hope 
The dying hour of man to cheer? 
At that sad moment must he grope, 
ta dread aud darkness, doubt and fear’ 
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[Is there no arm that’s strong to save? 
Is there no joy beyoud the grave? 


Yes,—there’s an arm of boundless might, 
And hope and joy beyond the tomb; 
A world of unallov’d deli zht, 
Where flowers of bliss perpetual bloom. 
But who shall drink without alloy 
The living stream of perfect joy. 


Not they, whose only pleasures grow, 
In vales of vice, in fields of sin: 
Their joys begin and end below, 
Nor ean they heavenly pleasures win: 
But thev, who love the Lord, are blest 
To see his face, t enjoy his rest. 


Tis ours to choose—if heaven has charms 
To touch our hearts, we gain the prize; 
For Jusvs stauds, with open arms, 
‘To take us tothe upper skies, 
From care and trouble, grief and pain, 
With Him to live, with Hin to reign. 


But if we pant for earth-born toys, 
And spurn the offers of His love, 
Earth is the limit of our joys; 
We have no share or lot above: 
Our mad, deluded, souls must go 
To realms of everlasting woe. 


And shall we sleep our lives away, 

Careless of time’s eventtul flight? 
Negleet, abuse, the precious day, 

And rush to shades of endless night? 
May Hi, whose glory fills the sky, 
Wake us to thought before we die! 

OLNEY. 

New Hampshire, 1814. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST FIRE, 


Tre liability of all persons to suffer by 
the calamity of fire, should induce a habit 
of unceasing caution against i. The fol- 
lowing directions should be remembered 
and practised by all. 

1. When about toleave vour fire, make 
your ealculations to have no move fire 
than vou can leave with safety. 

2. Never leave a siick of wood upon 
another stick, nor upon the andirens, vor 
standing in the corner, hor in any manner 
except perfectiy fut, so that it cannot ful 
in any direction whatever. 

3. Fxamine vour brush, or broom, after 
sweeping a hearth, especially if about to 
leave the room. 

4. Never place hot ashes, so that they 
can come into contact with wood. 

5 Never leave papers, or linen, or 
cotton, near the fire. 

6. Never read in bed bv candle-light. 

7. Never suifer a candie, unless wetl 
seeured by a luntern, to be carried inte a 
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garret, a barn, a stable, or any other out- 
house. 

8. In case of fire, act with presence of 
mind. Many destructive fires might have 
been easily extinguished by a small share 
of courage and judgment. 

9. Never suffer a fire to be increased 
by any needless opening of doors or win- 
dows. 

10. Should ‘the fire have made such 
progress as to prevent your escape by a 
staircase, and should the distance be too 

at to leap from a window, endeavor to 
descend be eng bed-cord, or by tying 
your bed-elothes together. 

11. If safety does not appear probable 
in this way, Wrap yourself in a blanket, 
hold your breath, and rush through the 
fire. 

12. Do not resort to this last expedient, 
till you are sure there is a clear passage; 
as you will perish, if ebliged to stop to re- 
move obstructions. 

13. When unable to escape, keep the 
door of your chamber shut; and it will 
prebably protect you till ladders can be 
brought to your relief. 


NEW WORKS. 


Two Sermons on Infidelity, delivered 
Oct. 24, 1813. By William Eliery Chan- 
ning, Minister of the chureh in Federal 
Street, Boston. Boston: Cummings X% 
Hilliard. pp. 36. 

A Sermon, delivered Oct. 27, 1813, at 
the dedication of the Meeting-House in the 
third society in Abington. By Jonathan 
Strong, A. M. pastor of the chureh in 
Randolph, (Mass.) Boston; Samuel T. 
Armstreng. 

An Bxp anation of the Principal Types, 
the Prophecies of Daniel and Hosea, the 
Revelation, and other Symbolical Passa- 
ges of the Holy Scriptures. By Aaron 
Kinne, A. M. Minister of the Gospel. 
Boston; S. T. Armstrong. 1814. pp. 389. 
Svo. 

A Key to the Figurative Language 
found in the Sacred Seriptures, in the 
form of questions and answers. By 
Ethan Smith, A. M. Minister in Hop- 
kinton, (N. H.) Author of the Disserta- 
tion on the Prophecies. Exeter; C. Nor- 
ris and Co. 1814. 

A Sermon, preached Oct. 20, 1813, at 
Sandwich, (Mass.) at the dedication of 
the Meeting House, recently erected for 
the use of the Calvinistic Congregational 
Society in that town. By Edward D. 
Griffin, D. D. pastor of Park Street 
Church, Boston. Published by request. 
Boston; N. Willis. 


A Sermon preached at the installation 
of the Rev. Samuel Wood Colburn, to 
the pastoral care of the third chureh and 
society in Abington, Oct. 27, 1813. By 
Otis ‘I homson, A. M. pastor of the con- 
gre tional church in Rehoboth. Boston, 

. T. Armstrong. 

The Clergyman’s Almanac, No. VI. 
for 1814. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have doubted, whether it is advisa- 
ble, or not, to take any notice of the book 
which our correspondent Cio has review- 
ed. Some publications should be suffer- 
ed to sink quietly into the gulf of obliv- 
ion. Should we hereafter determine to 
review the work now reterred to, it would 
be examined in connexion with certain 
other works. Cur0, and all our other cor- 
respondents, will please to remember, 
that no reviews, biographical notices, or 
statements of facts not geierally known, 
can be inserted in the Panoplist, untess 
the persous who make the communica- 
tions are Known to us, or we are assured 
of the accuracy of the statements, in 
some other mautier. ‘! he same reasons do 
not apply to the writers of other commu- 
nications; such as expositions of Scripture, 
essays, &e. Kc. as these can be judged of 
without reference to any external means 
of information. Otto is entitled toa 
respectful notice on account of the ability 
displayed in his communication. 

‘he communication of Titus, though 
obviously well-intesded, and as it seems 
to us, in most things correct, would 
yet appear, in the apprehension of many 
readvr-, to be a mere dispute about 
words. Certain it is, that many, if not 
most, who apply the word supernatural 
tc regeneration, do not use the term in 
the sense which our corre.pondent op- 
poses. . 

Several commnneations from O. F. 
have been received, and will be consider- 
ed hereatter. 

E. O. in answer to O. E. will be inserted. 

Canpipus, 4 sHoRT sermon, F. J, 
Frank, F., N.*, L. C., Opserven, and 
other pieces, are on our files. 

We thank VY. for his version of the 
126th and the 137th psalms. They shall 
appear. 

D., on the Sabbath, is respectfully in- 
formed, that we are in expectation of a 
series of papers on that most interesting 
subject, in which there will be a very ex- 
tended diseussion of it. The thoughts of 
1). may however be of use to us at some 
future tine. 
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